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THE WEEK. 


——__e#e ——— 


WE have had a week of surprises 
and excitement in the political 
world, and it is as yet too soon 
to say what the result of the 
incidents it has witnessed is likely to be. Parliament 
met on Monday for the new Session, and the Queen’s 
Speech showed that the Government adhered in its 
entirety to the programme of Mr. Gladstone. A 
long list of measures, including most of the 
leading items of the Newcastle programme, was 
set forth in the Speech, and it was made clear 
that if the new Session was to be as much pro- 
longed as the old one, there would still be 
ample work for the House of Commons whilst it 
lasted. No mention of Home Rule was made in the 
Speech, nor was anything said about the House of 
Lords. Buta very prominent place in the work of 
the Session was assigned to an Evicted Tenants’ 
Relief Bill, whilst it was obvious that the Queen’s 
Speech was not the place in which such a topic 
as that of the privileges of the Peers could be touched 
upon. Registration, Scotch and Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, the Local Veto, and various Home 
Office measures dealing with labour subjects, were 
included in the programme for the Session. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Prior to the opening of Parliament, a meeting of 
the Liberal party was held at the Foreign Office to 
hear the first official declarations of Lord Rosebery 
as Prime Minister. His speech made a most favour- 
able impression upon all who heard it. Briefly, he 
declared that the Liberal policy remained unchanged, 
and that the Government meant to pursue the same 
course as that which it had taken under Mr. Glad- 
stone. On Home Rule he spoke with emphasis and 
clearness, and his assurances were received with abso- 
lute confidence by all sections of the party. Every- 
thing indicated at this meeting that the state of the 
Liberal party was thoroughly satisfactory, and that 
it had rallied with enthusiasm to its new leader. 
Nevertheless, a sudden storm burst upon the Govern- 
ment only a few hours later. We have dealt 
elsewhere at such length with Lord Rosebery’s 
speech in the House of Lords on Monday night, and 
the events to which it gave rise, that we need only 
touch briefly upon the subject here. The speech, as 
a whole, was an admirable one, which of itself went 
far to justify the choice of Lord Rosebery as Mr. 
Gladstone's successor; but it contained a single 
sentence that immediately raised a perfect storm of 
controversy. The apparent meaning of that sentence 





was that England, as well as the other portions 
of the United Kingdom, would need to be converted 
to Home Rule before Home Rule could be carried, 





Was it a mere statement, made with charac- 
teristic frankness, of a fact universally recognised— 
the fact, namely, that the present majority in the 
House of Commons is not strong enough to carry a 
Home Rule Bill against the House of Lords? Or 
was it the enunciation of the principle that England 
must give a separate majority of its own in favour 
of Home Rule before the Imperial Parliament would 
be entitled to pass a Home Rule Bill? This was the 
sudden and unexpected problem with which the 
political world was confronted on Tuesday morning. 
The Times declared openly and vehemently that Lord 
Rosebery’sadmission had changed the whole situation. 
He had thrown over Mr. Gladstone by admitting 
a contention always strenuously denied by the late 
Prime Minister; he had justified the action of the 
House of Lords in rejecting the Home Rule Bill, 
by acknowledging that there must be another appeal 
to the country before any measure of Home Rule 
could be carried ; and he had deliberately flouted the 
opinions of the Irish members. All this was urged 
with much exaggeration and violence of phrase in 
the Times. Unfortunately, too, whilst the Daily 
News remained silent, the Daily Chronicle expressed 
its warm approval of Lord Rosebery’s references to 
Home Rule. The Westminster Gazette, appearing 
later in the day, thought that the remark about 
England was an indiscretion, but suggested that 
it might be a calculated indiscretion. 





NATURALLY the Irish members were greatly 
agitated by thissudden opening, in anunexpectedform, 
of aquestion which they had regarded as finally settled 
by the declarations not only of Mr. Gladstone, but of 
many of his leading colleagues. The Anti-Parnellites 
met to discuss the matter, and many of their number 
were so much excited that they were anxious at once 
to take action against the Government. The little 
knot of Parnellites, under Mr. Redmond’s leadership, 
lost no time in making it known that they distrusted 
Lord Rosebery’s loyalty to Home Rule. Mr. Morley 
made a powerful speech on Tuesday afternoon, show- 
ing that the Prime Minister had not propounded the 
sentiments attributed to him by the Times, and that 
it was absurd to throw doubts upon his fidelity to the 
Home Rule cause. He might possibly have succeeded 
in preventing any action by the Irish members, 
but for the fact that, at the very moment when 
they were thus excited by the controversy of the 
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morning and the declarations of the Times, a 
peculiarly tempting opportunity of asserting their 
independence presented itself. Mr. Labouchere 
moved his threatened amendment to the Address, 
calling upon the Queen to take steps for putting 
an end to the veto of the House of Lords. He had 
the sympathy of the whole Radical party, and an 
unusual number of Radical members, forgetting 
the serious nature of a Ministerial defeat on the 
Address, voted with him as a demonstration 
against the Peers. Still, he would have been 
beaten by a round majority if the Anti-Parnellite 
members had not gone into the lobby with him 
in a body. The debate was taken in a thin House 
during the dinner-hour, and Mr. Labouchere suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Ministry by a majority of 
two votes. 


Tuts defeat on a “snap” division was not of 
course a matter of serious moment to the Govern- 
ment. It is doubtful if even Mr. Labounchere really 
wished to injure the Ministry, and it is certain that 
none of those who voted with him desired to do so. 
Still, the incident was an annoying one, especially as 
it necessitated the withdrawal of the Address in order 
that another, purged of the dangerous matter 
imported into it by Mr. Labouchere, might be sent to 
the Queen in its place. The real significance and 
gravity of the incident was its close and unmistak- 
able connection with the Prime Minister's speech, and 
it would be an act of treachery to the Government to 
conceal or gloss over this fact. At the same time, it 
would be easy to attach undue importance to the sub- 
ject of the speech itself. We have given elsewhere our 
own view of Lord Rosebery’s attitude on Home 
Rule. In the opinion of most Liberals, that attitude 
is entirely satisfactory ; and we can only trust that 
the Irish members, when they consider the whole 
situation, will be of the same opinion. Nothing is 
easier than to make too much of an incident like 
that of last Monday, and too much was certainly 
made of it a few days ago. Lord Rosebery speaks 
at Edinburgh to-day, and his utterances are un- 
doubtedly awaited with even greater interest than 
was felt in his first appearance as Prime Minister. 





THE naval programme of the Ministry for the 
current year which was issued on Friday morning 
entirely confirms the anticipations expressed in the 
columns of THE SPEAKER. The Ministry, as we have 
said, is determined to proceed on the lines laid down 
for it by naval experts, and our fleet is to be a 
match for those of any two other naval powers 
combined. Seven first-class battle- ships, six cruisers, 
and two twin-screw sloops for the special work of the 
China station are a satisfactory instalment of a five 
years’ programme, of which—unlike the procedure 
unwisely adopted under the Naval Defence Act 
—it is not intended to disclose any more in 
detail at present. It is known, however, that the 
construction of three of the seven new battle-ships 
is to be considerably advanced during the current 
year, and that cruisers, which can be built more 
rapidly, are to be chiefly left to the later years of the 
programme. The statement, with its review of 
work in progress and its promise of increase, is an 
excellent answer to the panic-mongers; and the 
three millions which ‘represent this year’s propor- 
tion of the cost will be generally considered trifling 
as an insurance premium in proportion to the 
interests at stake. 


Tre London School Board has at last passed the 
objectionable circular on religious teaching, but has 
not by any means got rid of the religious question. 
Notice was at once given for the next meeting of a 
motion to rescind the circular; and the Board has 
before it another dreary prospect of long sittings, 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and retuse the forcign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wag: s. 





chiefly occupied with disputes about procedure, more 
heated and turbulent than even those of Thursday 
last. It is lamentable in the interest of education; 
but then we do not expect much in the way of 
education from the present Board. The majority 
have at least done some service in showing the 
electorate how dangerous it is to touch the religious 
question, and what may be expected if the apathy 
they displayed at the last election is not replaced by 
activity next November. 





ALARMING reports reached England last 

ABROAD. Saturday from Calcutta of a serious 
disaster to the expedition recently sent 

to punish the marauding Abors on the Assam 
frontier—a reverse not antecedently improbable, 
since the force is not strong and the difficulties of 
the country are immense ; but the report has happily 
proved substantially untrue, and the check is only 
of an incidental and temporary kind. The courage, 
chiefly born of ignorance, displayed by the Abors 
requires, and will probably receive, a more effective 
correction. From the Gambia the news is eminently 
satisfactory. Fodi Silah’s stronghold is taken and 
burnt, he himself is a prisoner, and a severe blow 
has been dealt to the slave trade. A third of the 
difficulties incidental to Empire is reported from 
the Mosquito Coast of Central America. But the 
friction between the Nicaraguans and the subjects 
of our Protectorate is of trivial import, unless it 
leads to diplomatic troubles with the United States. 


THE explosion in the Madeleine on Thursday 
afternoon was intended, we presume, to spread 
terror among the fashionable and devout world 
of Paris. Retributive justice is, however, amply 
satisfied. The clumsily constructed and clumsily 
earried bomb of the Belgian Anarchist Pauwels 
has, as in Bourdin’s case, practically done no harm 
save to the depositor, or would-be depositor, 
himself. An ordinary revolutionist would have 
hesitated, or would have been compelled by his 
associates to hesitate, before attempting to damage 
a building which was the scene of one of the fiercest 
struggles during the fall of the Commune. But the 
Anarchists desire to make a clean sweep of the past. 
Pauwels had evidently determined to sell his 
precious life dearly should anybody after the ex- 
plosion have attempted to capture him, for a pistol 
on full-cock was found grasped in his shattered 
hand. The bomb was luckily on fuller cock and was 
guided by a juster instinct. If all these bombs could 
be warranted to go off like Bourdin’s and Pauwels’, 
the public might get up a subscription for their 
manufacture. It would be a very simple way of 
settling the Anarchist question. 





THe French Chamber has had an active if not 
exactly a productive week. On Saturday last the 
partisans of “hygienic beverages "—a term refused 
to coffee or soda-water, and applied, in defiance of 
the apostles of teetotalism, to all alcoholic liquors 
except spirits—carried against the Government a 
demand for urgency for a Bill abolishing the octroi 
on them, and subsequently the Billitself. “ Hygienic 
beverages,” it may be remembered, appeared at the 
height of the Panama scandal and very nearly upset 
last year’s Budget;and thisand probably several future 
Governments may expect a good deal of trouble in the 
process of settling the various questions concerned. 
Next M. Baudry d’ Asson,a militant Catholic, raised the 
question of the recent law enabling the Government 
to interfere with the casual receipts of the churches. 
For a time there was a possibility of a coalition of 
extremes against the Ministry ; but the bulk of the 
Catholics withheld their support, and M. Spuller had 
an opportunity to reiterate Lis pacific declarations of 
the previous week, and t») attempt, but without 
success, to reassure the stalwart anti-clericals of the 
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older Radicalism. Finally, the Chamber has had to 
endure a highly academic discussion on constitutional 
revision—initiated by an attack from M. Goblet on 
Parliamentary institutions and the Senate, and 
marked by a philosophical speech from M. Paul 
Deschanel, and a plea for the Referendum by M. 
Naquet—but in the main a waste of valuable 
time. The number of deputies pledged to support 
revision is, according to M. Casimir-Périer, precisely 
170, and, as he remarked, there is no sort of agree- 
ment on the lines it should follow. 


In Holland, the Bill for the extension of the 
franchise, which has been before the Lower House 
since September last, has been finally wrecked by a 
coalition of Catholics, “ Anti-Revolutionaries,” who 
once upon a time were Dissentient Liberals, and a 
newer growth of similar origin who have apparently 
taken fright at the growth of Socialism. The Bill 
originally proposed to increase the present electorate 
of about 290,000 (in a population of four and a half 
millions) to about 700,000, certain evidence being 
demanded from the voter of ability to maintain a 
family, and illiterates, with vagabonds, paupers, 
and persons convicted of certain offences, being, 
of course, excluded altogether. The coalition, 
however, by 57 to 41, carried an amendment 
introducing an occupation franchise of some 
stringency, and the Bill has consequently been with- 
drawn. The result is chaos. A General Election 
would afford the most natural solution, but it is not 
expected that the Ministry will ask for it, or that 
the Queen Regent would consent to dissolve—pre- 
sumably for fear of the Socialist and unemployed 
agitation, which has been very active this winter, 
especially in Amsterdam. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that this week two Socialist demonstrations in 
that city have been violently interrupted, and that 
M. Domela Niewenhuis, the redoubtable leader in 
whom Christianity has been overlaid by Socialism, 
has only escaped with his life by the intervention of 
the police. A Ministry of Dissentient Liberals is 
required by Parliamentary traditions; but that 
would not last very long. 


THE Russo-German treaty of commerce has prac- 
tically passed the Reichstag. The decisive division 
was taken last Saturday, when the first article was 
carried by the unexpectedly large majority of 54 
(200 against 146)—a notable increase on the majority 
of only 24 by which the similar treaty with Rou- 
mania was carried only three months ago. The 
increase is partly due, of course, to the concessions— 
in themselves unsound economically—in the way of 
disguised bounties on the export of grain and unduly 
high railway rates, checking its carriage from the 
Eastern districts, which have conciliated the dis- 
tressed agriculturists of the South and West. The 
rest, no doubt, is due to strong Imperial pressure 
—which, however, has caused abstention rather 
than actual support. For, the curious feature in 
the division is that the support of the Govern- 
ment comes almost entirely from the various sections 
of the Opposition—Liberals, Guelphs, Alsatians, and 
Social Democrats—and the minority is made up 
mainly of those Prussian Conservatives who are 
ordinarily plus royalistes que le roi. The National 
Liberals, the Centre, and the so-called Free Con- 
servatives were divided in their views, The Anti- 
Semites voted solid against the treaty, chiefly on the 
ground that it would bring “swarms of locusts” 
into Germany in the shape of Russian Jews. This 
is at least doubtful; but it will no doubt revive the 
immigration of German agriculturists into Russia, 
which was so remarkable some years ago and is so 
cordially feared and detested by all Panslavists and 
Russian patriots. And in this and other ways it 
assists to secure European peace for the next ten 
years at least. 





MEANWHILE, it seems that greater difficulties 
than have yet threatened the plans of the Govern- 
ment await them after Easter. The proposed stamp 
tax on cheques, receipts, and invoices has been 
condemned by the Committee of the Reichstag, to 
which it was referred, by nineteen votes against six. 
If this comparatively trifling proposal is received so 
unfavourably, what will be the fate of the taxes on 
tobacco and wine, and how, unless they are adopted, 
can the new military scheme be paid for ? 


THERE is a lull in Italian politics; but the air is 
full of indications of gathering storm. It seems 
improbable, as we write, that Signor Crispi will get 
the dictatorial powers he demands. Naturally 
enough, he has declined to give the Parliamentary 
Committee which has the demand under consideration 
any information as to his proposed use of them—it 
would never do to specify beforehand the provinces 
chiefly affected or the departments of the civil 
service it is proposed to reduce—and the Committee, 
also naturally, hesitates to give him a blank 
cheque. The prospects of the financial scheme are 
even more unfavourable, especially of that part 
which is concerned with the taxation, or reduction, 
of interest on the debt. It seems to be expected that 
its author will consent to sacrifice himself to save 
the Ministry. But if Signor Sonnino cannot help 
Italy out of her troubles, who can? Until the next 
dissolution—and very probably until the dissolution 
after that—we shall have the same shifting, tem- 
porising, flabby financial policy that during the last 
four years has been letting Italy drift into bank- 
ruptcy. Then, perhaps, the Italian electorate will 
take advice which “ Outidanos” tendered to them 
four years and a half ago. 





THE Ministerial crisis in Spain, which was “ad- 
journed ” till after the settlement of the difficulty 
with Morocco, is a very serious matter for the 
Liberal party. The new Cabinet does not inspire 
confidence: least of all the hitherto unknown 
nephew of the Premier, who holds the most im- 
portant portfolio, that of finance. No effort seems 
to have been made to conciliate the friendly section 
of the Republican party, and the Ministry is 
threatened by a coalition of Protectionists and 
patriots of the Jingo type, who protest both against 
the moderation of the settlement with Morocco, and 
the concession to foreign pressure involved in the 
conclusion of commercial treaties and the considera- 
tion of the interests of the railway shareholders. 





READERS of THE SPEAKER will be 
LITERATURE, glad to know that a number of the 
SCIENCE, etc. charming sketches and stories by Mrs. 
Hinkson (Katharine Tynan) which 
have appeared from time to time in our pages— 
together with some others which have appeared 
in the Weekly Sun and other papers—are now 
published in book form by Messrs. Lawrence and 
Bullen. The volume bears a happy title, “A 
Cluster of Nuts,” and there is certainly about 
these sketches among Mrs. Hinkson’s “own people” 
the pleasant fragrance of the soil, and of the 
Irish woodland and wayside of which this title 
is suggestive. Some of these bits of genre (“ Har- 
vesters ” and “The House of Roses,” for instance) are 
little masterpieces of pathos and beautiful feeling, 
many not without that touch of humour which often 
heightens and refines rather than abates the pathos 
of an Irish incident. Mrs. Hinkson, too, in the later 
ones of these sketches, shows a distinct improve- 
ment in the technique of her art. 





Ow Good Friday the trains on the Lonpon & Nortu-Wesrern Ramway will, 
with a few exceptions, run as on Sundays. Arrangements have been made, as 
heretofore, for the early issue of tickets. Special exearsion trains will run, as 
advertised in our columns, 
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Or the many ways of ascertaining the relative 
rainfall of different years, that suggested by Mr. J. 
Keuchler, of Gillespie County, Texas, claims attention, 
if only for its originality. His idea is that each tree 
records the history of its own climatic surroundings. 
In wet years, for instance, the roots will be more 
abundantly supplied with moisture, thus increasing 
the amount of sap in the trunk. The rainfall 
always varying, the rings thus formed annually 
will also vary, so that we might expect large 
rings for wet years and small ones for dry years. 
To verify this idea, special trees were selected 
and three oaks were felled, two of these being over 
130 years old. From each trunk, near the thicker 
end, a perpendicular section was cut, and the surface 
so exposed was planed, polished, and varnished. A 
tabulation of the results showed that during the 134 
years the rings indicated that 6 were extremely dry, 
8 very dry, 19 dry, 17 average, 18 wet, 60 very wet, 
and 6 extra wet. It has been stated that the rain- 
fall records of the last 50 years show in no place 
such a distribution as this. Thisisexplained,nodoubt, 
by the fact that, besides the element of moisture, the 
growth of wood depends toa large extent on how 
the moisture is received, the amount of sunshine, and 
the prevalent temperature. The only safe conclusion 
from this curious investigation—namely, that out of 
the 134 years, the weather, during 66 of them, was 
favourable for the tree,—is nothing more than what 
was to be expected. 


Sik JAMES STEPHEN was a brilliant 
OBITUARY. writer of extraordinary versatility, 
vigour, and directness, a jurist of un- 
surpassed grasp and power of exposition, and an 
ethical philosopher of extremely acute, if rather 
limited, vision—a vision which seemed, unlike that of 
most philosophers, to be absolutely unable to take 
into account the indistinct and nebulous. His best 
work was done in the direction of simplifying and 
codifying the criminal law of India and England, 
the full fruition of which latter work remains 
for posterity. Herr Rudolph Brunner was one of 
the most distinguished of Swiss public men, an 
ardent partisan of the extension of the ultra-demo- 
cratic institutions of his country, and a champion of 
Federal as against cantonal powers. Mr. James 
Theobald, whose accidental death leaves a Parlia- 
mentary vacancy in the Romford Division of Essex, 
was a popular landowner in the district which he 
represented in the Conservative interest. The 
Very Rev. the Hon. George Herbert had been 
Dean of Hereford since 1867. Admiral Sir Claude 
Buckle, K.C.B., and General Sir George Balfour, 
K.C.B., had won high distinction in their respective 
Services—the former in the operations in the 
Baltic and Black Seas during the Crimean War; 
the latter in various posts, chiefly administrative. 
He had also represented Kincardineshire in the 
Liberal interest from 1872 till the last general 
election. 








LORD ROSEBERY AND HOME RULE. 





JT is a pity that politicians should be even more 

susceptille than ordinary mortals to the influences 
of panic, and that they should, consequently, make 
themselves ridiculous at times by the excitement 
they betray over comparatively trivial incidents. 
On Tuesday night the House of Commons fairly lost 
its head. The carrying of Mr. Labouchere’s amend- 
ment against the House of Lords was regarded, not 
merely as an important political event—which it 
undoubtedly was—but as a catastrophe fatal to the 
Ministry and the Liberal party. The next morning 
men had, to some extent, recovered their self- 
possession, and were able to see that, so far as this 
particular amendment was concerned, it was not 











the Government that had suffered most heavily. 
But there was still a great deal of wild and whirling 
talk, especially in the newspapers, not only about 
Mr. Labouchere’s victory, but about the events that 
had made that victory possible. To us it seems that 
the snap division of Tuesday evening was a matter 
of little importance in comparison with the incidents 
that had preceded it. But it is useless to write or 
speak of those incidents in the high-flown and pas- 
sionate language which seemed to flow naturally 
from everybody’s lips a few days ago. To ignore 
the gravity of the events of the week would be 
absurd ; to exaggerate it would be childish. Let us 
look at the exact facts of the situation, and see, if 
we can, what they mean, and what they portend. 
Lord Rosebery’s speech of Monday night is the 
central fact governing everything else—or perhaps 
we ought to say, one sentence in that speech. The 
speech as a whole was not only one of the best Lord 
Rosebery has ever made, but one of the best ever 
delivered in the House of Lords. In clearness, 
strength, eloquence, and statesmanlike breadth of 
view, it was an utterance of which any leader and any 
party might have been proud. For the first time for 
years, Lord Salisbury found himself confronted in the 
Chamber of which he is the absolute master by one 
who not only stood up manfully to him, but was able 
to return his heaviest blow with added force. When 
Lord Rosebery sat down, there was no man in the 
House but felt that he had achieved a brilliant 
success; yet within four-and-twenty hours, that 
same speech seemed not unlikely to break up 
the majority in the House of Commons, and to 
involve the Government in irretrievable disaster. A 
few words interpolated in the middle of Lord Rose- 
bery’s observations on Home Rule, which at the time 
had escaped the attention of his hearers, had done 
the mischief. The Times had fastened upon these 
words, and had discovered in them the enunciation 
of a doctrine directly opposed to that which Mr. 
Gladstone has consistently maintained as the founda- 
tion of his demand for Home Rule. The alarm thus 
given, though it came from a hostile quarter, was 
instantly taken by the Irish representatives in the 
House of Commons. They believed that the pre- 
dictions so freely made by Unionist speakers and 
writers as to Lord Rosebery’s Home Rule policy 
were about to be fulfilled, and from being the 
most loyal of the supporters of the Government, 
they were suddenly converted into suspicious, if not 
positively hostile, allies. Now, let us say at once that 
we make no complaint of the susceptibility of the 
Irish members. ‘Their fears have been worked upon 
for years past by the adroit manceuvres of those who 
have sought to detach them from the Liberal party. 
They have been told in hundreds of speeches and 
leading articles that they had nothing to hope for 
from anyone but Mr. Gladstone, and that when once 
he had retired from the scene no leader of the 
Liberal party would be found prepared to carry out 
his Irish policy. Little wonder that they are ina 
state of extreme sensitiveness just now; but whilst 
we do not blame them for their nervousness, we have 
a right to call upon them to render to others the jus- 
tice they demand for themselves. So far as Lord Rose 
bery’s actual words, as reported in the papers, were 
concerned, the Irish members were perfectly right to 
ask for an explanation. We may go further, and say 
at once that if the Prime Minister’s declaration had 
the meaning attributed to it by the Times, it would not 
have been the Irish members only who must have felt 
that an explanation was called for. But, on the face 
of it, the T'imes theory was ridiculous. Even if Lord 
Rosebery were all that his treacherous admirers in 
the opposite camp pretend to believe that he is; if 
he were willing, that is to say, not only to take 
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office but to hold it by means of Irish votes, whilst 
cherishing a deliberate determination to betray the 
Irish cause, he would never have played his part so 
clumsily as to let his secret slip from him in a few 
unpremeditated words in the middle of a great 
speech. This fact ought to have been remembered 
by the Irish representatives. If it had been, they 
would have been spared a great deal of unnecessary 
excitement and alarm. 

For our part, we absolutely refuse to believe 
that Lord Rosebery’s attitude towards Home Rule is 
anything but one of complete loyalty. An unguarded 
admission to an opponent he may have made, and 
he was certainly not happy in the words in which he 
made it; but nothing can be more monstrous than 
to found upon this fact a charge which would reflect, 
not only upon the honour, but almost upon the 
sanity, of the leader of the Liberal party. Lord 
Rosebery’s attitude towards Home Rule has been a 
consistent one throughout. He stated it with clear- 
ness and emphasis at the meeting at the Foreign 
Office. He restated it with equal force and boldness, 
and with greater elaboration, in the very speech 
which has excited so angry a controversy. He 
has a right to insist that this speech shall be 
weighed as a whole, and he may justly com- 

lain of those who, professing to be his friends, 
Lane allowed themselves to be influenced by an 
enemy’s garbled and prejudiced interpretation of 
an isolated sentence torn from the context. They 
might surely have remembered that if the inter- 
retation placed upon these words by the Times had 

n the correct one, the Prime Minister was not 
merely breaking his own pledges but deliberately 
trampling under foot a doctrine which has been 
repeated again and again in the most precise and 
emphatic form by many of his chief colleagues in the 
Cabinet. If his meaning was that attributed to him 
by the Times, then Mr. Morley, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Bryce, and Lord Spencer, to say nothing of others, 
would have been bound forthwith to resign office. 
We have only to recall this fact, for a fact it is, 
in order to show how ridiculous was the panic 
of last Tuesday. Let us, before we leave this 
part of the question, express our strong sense of the 
want of generosity shown by those who have seized 
upon a single admission in the first speech which 
Lord Rosebery has made in the House of Lords as 
Prime Minister, to found upon it a charge clearly 
affecting his honour. Granting, as we do, that the 
words were unguarded, and therefore open to 
possible misunderstanding, we would ask, Where was 
the wonted generosity of Englishmen when they 
failed to take account of the circumstances under 
which they were uttered? Lord Rosebery is, we 
believe, a really great man in the best and widest 
. of the phrase; but even a great man, 
speaking for the first time as leader of the House of 
Lords, in reply to his most powerful antagonist, 
might well be forgiven for not having attained in 
his youth to that absolute mastery of phrase, that 
continuous and invincible guardedness in expression, 
which even the first of all Parliamentary debaters, 
the leader whom we have just lost, only secured after 
years of constant practice ‘n the one perfect arena of 
the House of Commons. 

Passing from this subject, we come to the much 
more important one of Lord Rosebery’s real position 
with regard to Home Rule. It is one which he has 
endeavoured to make clear even to the meanest 
intelligence. There has certainly been no lack of 
frankness on his part in the explanations he has 
given, both to the House of Lords and to the 
country. He looks upon Home Rule as being, in 
the first place,a workofjustice. On that point pes, 
he has left no one in doubt. He looks upon it nextas 





being a work, we do not say of mere expediency, 
but of absolute necessity. His famous speech on 
the Home Rule Bill last year should have made this 
evident to all. Even Mr. Gladstone himself has 
never dwelt more emphatically on this side of the 
question than Lord Rosebery has done. But we are 
told that the new Prime Minister does not speak in 
the same language as the old, and we are asked to 
infer from this that his Home Rule, when it comes, 
will be something different from Mr. Gladstone’s. It 
is a mighty deduction to draw from the frailest of 
premises. We willingly admit that the difference of 
language exists. What young man could use the 
precise phraseology of a man of eighty-five without 
making himself ridiculous? Lord Rosebery brings to 
the consideration of the Home Rule question a fresh 
and vigorous mind, and he naturally grapples the diffi- 
cult problem in a different manner from that of the 
veteran who has made Home Rule the closing work 
of his life. He cannot ignore, as Mr. Gladstone by 
the necessity of things was forced to do, the man 

subordinate questions which cluster around an Iris 

Home Rule Bill. The late Prime Minister devoted 
himself with passionate eagerness to the passing of 
a particular measure, and he frankly avowed that 
he left to a younger generation the correlative 
measures which must follow it. Lord Rosebery 
belongs to that younger generation, and he would 
fail in his duty if he did not recognise the fact 
that the work imposed upon him is far wider and 
more complicated than that undertaken by Mr. Glad- 
stone. For him the political horizon is not bounded 
by the passing of a single measure. Therefore it 
is that when he speaks of Home Rule for Ireland, 
he speaks also of the other reforms in the constitution 
of the United Kingdom at which Mr. Gladstone only 
glanced in his public utterances. He sees that it is 
not Home Rule for Ireland only that is needed to give 
relief to Parliament and justice to all portions of the 
kingdom. The decentralisation of local government, 
the refusal of which to Irishmen is, from their 
peculiar circumstances, a gross act of injustice, is 
required in differing degrees by England, Scotland, 
and Wales as well. This fact Lord Rosebery has 
always borne in mind; and it gives to his concep- 
tion of a Home Rule policy a degree of dignity and 
completeness which Home Rule for Ireland alone 
could not pretend to. Butit is unjust and ridiculous 
in the last degree to pretend that this wider grasp of a 
great question means the relinquishment of that which 
is, after all, its very core and kernel. Finally, Lord 
Rosebery, having that individuality of character 
which is the distinguishing stamp of intellectual 
force and moral greatness, views the conditions of 
to-day from his own standpoint, and, being frank and 
outspoken, makes no attempt to conceal the impres- 
sion which those conditions make upon his mind. 
He admits, as we all do, that the battle of Home 
Rule is not yet won, and cannot be won, considering 
the present attitude of the House of Lords, until the 
nation has again pronounced upon it. He recognises 
the fact—not, alas! to be denied by any sane man— 
that the Home Rule cause must make greater pro- 
gress and win greater support than it has yet done 
in England before its triumph can be assured; nor 
has he hesitated to utter a word of friendly advice 
and warning to that Irish party whose unhappy 
divisions—divisions personal rather than political in 
character—alone prevented the General Election of 
1892 from being finally decisive on the Home Rule 
question. So far from Irishmen having any right 
to complain of his doing so, they ought to receive his 
words with gratitude, as the warnings of a friend 
who is at once strong enough and loyal enough to 
tell them the truth. Nor need they fear that either 
Lord Rosebery or his colleagues wil! give them any 
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real reason for the kind of panic into which they 
have fallen this week. 








METHOD AGAINST THE LORDS. 





VHOUGH the carrying of Mr. Labouchere’s 
amendment to the Address was an awkward 
occurrence, and not unattended with a certain 
quality of mischief, we cannot say that it had not its 
good side. It will be better for Liberals in future 
to keep themselves more deliberately in hand, and 
to look where they are going before they play tricks 
with their instrument of power—the party majority. 
But the supporters of the Government who voted 
for Mr. Labouchere’s rather absurd proposal did 
so, for the most part, in perfect good faith, as a 
demonstration in favour of a policy to which the 
Liberal Government is now formally pledged by 
the word both of its new chief and its old. As 
such the vote is helpful. It is at once a reflection 
from the feeling of the country and a stimulus 
to it. All whom it may concern may gather from 
it a hint as to the intensity and purposefulness 
of the movement which received its regular sanction 
in Mr. Gladstone’s parting speech. The idea, in one 
word, has taken firm hold of the British and Irish 
people that the House of Lords as at present con- 
stituted is the enemy. English, Irish, Scotch, and 
Welsh demands—it bars them all, and they can 
make no progress until it is struck down. It is the 
great question, as Sir William Harcourt said at the 
Foreign Office. All other questions under its shadow 
are vitiated by a sense of unreality; they cannot 
move while it stands still. Every symptom of its 
advance, therefore, no matter how inconvenient, 
must be registered as a gain. “This is a contro- 
versy,” said Mr. Gladstone, “which, when once 
raised, must go forward to an issue.” 

Lord Rosebery’s language on this matter, at any 
rate, has left no ambiguity for the suspicious mind 
to fastenon. In his Foreign Office speech on Monday 
he not only “identified himself entirely ’’ with the 
policy which Mr. Gladstone bequeathed to his party 
in his last speech, he showed that he himself held, 
if possible, stronger views upon the subject. Point- 
ing to a fact which we have often emphasised here— 
namely, that when a Tory Government is in office the 
power of veto is not exercised by the Lords, but 
when a Liberal Government is in office it is exercised 
at the dictates of the Carlton Club—he declared 
that such a state of things was a peril to the Con- 
stitution; with our democratic suffrage, he said, 
the whole position of the hereditary chamber was an 
anomaly and a danger. Those who heard him deliver 
his opening speech in the Lords on Monday evening, 
and noted theairof cold, determined menace with which 
he faced those hostile ranks, received a singular con- 
firmation of the faith these utterances inspired. The 
view we expressed ourselves last week is, at all events, 
immensely strengthened since these deliverances. 
We feel convinced, as every clear-sighted Liberal by 
this time does, that in Lord Rosebery we have got 
the man to fight the Peers—a leader who not mere! 
means to fight them, but whose attack will be all the 
more effective because it is delivered from within. 

What is important now is for the Liberal party 
to consider in a lucid and practical spirit the way in 
which this predominant reform is to be carried out. 
As to the method of the reform itself, we do not 
think that by this time there remain two opinions. 
The removal of the veto has commended itself to the 
whole country as the all-sufficient, the simplest, and 
the only possible plan—the only reform which does not 
disturb the Constitution, but moves in the direction 
of its natural evolution, which is as inevitable in the 





course of that evolution as was the disuse of the veto 
of the sovereign. To have reached definition on this 
point has helped to clear the air, and will help 
immensely to economise the energies, moral and 
intellectual, of the party. The immediate modus 
operandi—apart from the work of agitation in the 
country, which must take its regular course, and 
which starts well on Sunday in Hyde Park—is 
equally obvious. The House of Commons must go 
on with its work and give the Lords the opportunity 
of bringing it home to the slowest mind that they are 
the great obstruction to popular reform; and then 
the country must be appealed to. Presuming that 
the Liberal party is sent back to power with the 
necessary mandate, it is after this point that confusion 
begins for certain thinkers. They fear that the task 
will be very long and very difficult, and that in the end 
the Lords may even escape. The Lords, they say, 
will pass your Bills, Home Rule and so forth, on 
which the country has voted a second time ; but what 
if, having thus removed the chief case against them, 
they refuse to pass the Bill for the abolition of their 
veto? Will you take another general election, or 
will you go on with your work and let them off; or, 
if you do neither, how do you propose to deal with 
them? To give our own opinion on these points : 
In the first place, we should say that the Lords ought 
to be offered no chance of removing the case against 
them by going on their good behaviour until this great 
question is disposed of once for all: they should 
have sent up to them the Bill for the abolition of 
their veto as the very first measure of the new Parlia- 
ment; in the second place, we are inclined to believe 
that if this is done the Lords will discreetly surrender, 
after making a vain attempt to effect some sort of 
compromise; in the third place, if they do not 
surrender, the Government will have in _ its 
hands ample constitutional power to overcome 
their resistance, and this it must exercise. The 
case against the Lords does not rest upon their 
obstruction to any particular Bills, but upon their 
whole conduct whenever a Liberal Government is in 
office, and whenever the House of Commons 
attempts to carry democratic legislation; and a 
Liberal Government with a mandate to end this 
mischief would be false to its trustif it did not do so 
straightway. Should the Lords offer resistance, the 
only remedy we see—it is a perfectly sound and 
constitutional remedy, notwithstanding Sir William 
Harcourt’s natural reluctance to consider it at this 
stage, and it has already been employed to carry the 
greatest constitutional reform that Parliament was 
ever asked to pass—is the creation of new peers to 
swamp their opposition, or, what will probably be 
sufficient, the threat of such a creation. Mr. 
Labouchere’s suggestion on this point in his amend- 
ment was frivolous, simply because there is now no 
Veto Bill before Parliament and there is no resist- 
ance to it to be overcome. When a Veto Bill 
has been passed by the House of Commons, and 
when the Lords have thrown it out once and 
threaten to throw it out a second time, then it 
will be for the Prime Minister, and not before then, 
to do as Lord Grey did in 1832—obtain the Sovereign’s 
consent to the creation of the necessary number of 
new peers, and quietly announce that fact to the 
recalcitrant Chamber. What William IV. was 
willing to do in the dark ages, sixty years age, 
Her Majesty will not refuse in this democratic day. 
It might be worth remarking that in this particular 
case one of the usual objections to creating Liberal 
peers will not apply. There will be no longer the 
danger of adding to the strength of the standing 
Committee of Tory obstruction by these recruits ; 
for, having given their one vote, there will be an 
end of that Committee. Like the male silkworm, 
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which dies in the function of procreation, the 
Liberalism of these gentlemen, for all anyone cares, 
may expire in the act of giving life to a great 
democratic principle, whose birth will imply the 
passing of hereditary power. 

For our own part, we believe their lordships 
will accept the privilege of the kari-kari—it is a 
privilege, be it noted, reserved for noblemen— 
and will perform the happy despatch themselves. 
It will be a clear case of committing suicide 
to save themselves from slaughter; and this is an 
alternative which will commend itself to their 
lordships. Our modern hereditary legislators are 
not exactly of the temper of those Roman Senators 
who sat in their places to die when the barbarian 
was at the gates. Their mood is more discreet and 
accommodating. They will have nothing to gain by 
resistance, they will have something to gain by 
surrender, for their scarcity, their one remaining 
glory, they may thus preserve; surrender, we are 
prepared to wager, it will accordingly be. Moreover, 
the power they will be asked to give up by passing 
a Veto Bill is a mere shadowy fragment of 
the power they gave up in 1832. They were then 
owners of the House of Commons and masters 
of the Kingdom. The movement of Lord Grey 
against them was simply the resumption of that 
impulse from the French Revolution which Pitt’s 
hand instead of guiding held back, and which 
had gathered force by this restraint. It was a 
movement of the people for the representative prin- 
ciple against the wielders of irresponsible power. 
In France the depositary of such power was the 
monarch, and the monarchy fell. In England the 
monarchy, after the demise of a mad king, had 
ceased to present even the appearance of claiming 
such privileges. The irresponsible power lay with 
the Venetian oligarchy of borough-owning peers, 
and for them the people went. Then the peers were 
called on to surrender a great reality, and they sur- 
rendered. Then they had power to rule, now they 
have only power to obstruct. They will not make a 
more obstinate fight for the shadow than they did 
for the substance. Anxious reformers may be of 
good heart. With the right spirit and determina- 
tion in the party, and with a lucid programme, the 
task of ending the obstruction of the Lords will not 
be at all so difficult as some people imagine. 








PEACE IN BRAZIL? 





HE revolution in Brazil, or at least the chief 
element in it, has suddenly and unexpectedly 
collapsed. For weeks we have heard of approaching 
insurgent successes, of an army marching from the 
south on Rio Janeiro, of defections of States, of 
accidents to the fleet which was on its way from 
New York to rescue the capital from its besiegers. 
On Monday morning this long-expected fleet actually 
arrived off the harbour of Rio. Admiral da Gama 
almost immediately offered to surrender, on terms 
which President Peixoto instantly refused. Every 
preparation was made in Rio for a bombardment. 
The population left ex masse,and encamped at a 
safe distance ; and the Presidential fleet took up its 
position so as to command the insurgent fleet and 
forts. But the insurgent officers had already sought 
refuge upon the foreign ships of war which were 
watching the proceedings, and left their crews to the 
mercy of their opponents. The insurgent flags were 
hauled down and the ships and forts surrendered. 
This inglorious collapse is a pitiful contrast to 
the boastful but often obviously mendacious stories 
we have had to record during the last six months. 
From the first, Admiral de Mello’s final triumph 





has been pronounced by experts impossible. But 
when Admiral da Gama joined him, and the move- 
ment became for a time definitely directed towards 
a restoration of the Monarchy, a good many 
observers in Europe were deluded into thinking it 
less unlikely than it had seemed. Brazil is a very 
loose Federation, controlled to a great extent by 
the Services, and for the rest, like other Republies, by 
lawyers, but with no real basis for Republican in- 
stitutions. Inevitably, therefore, persons and classes 
count for more than principles, and there was every 
reason to suppose that the period of financial 
speculation, depreciated currency, and disaster, 
that had followed the expulsion of the Imperial 
dynasty, had sickened the propertied classes of the 
existing régime. President Peixoto, though technic- 
ally right in the action which brought on the late 
rebellion, had seemed extremely likely to make him- 
self Dictator with more success than the President 
whom he had displaced. Under these circumstances 
a monarchical restoration—with a monarch whose 
youth should be in his favour, and who would not 
be prevented by the unpopularity which attaches to 
his older relatives from acting as a symbol to unite 
the scattered populations and induce them to recon- 
cile their divergent interests—seemed not to be 
altogether out of the question. 

In view of these considerations, we cannot be 
greatly surprised at the absolute refusal of the 
President to treat with the insurgents. Brazil 
possesses so little coherence, it has been so long 
distracted by a war of secession with several 
centres of disturbance, and it is so likely that 
revolutions in South America may be financed by 
expectant concession-hunters, that a more statesman- 
like and far-seeing ruler than we suppose President 
Peixoto to be might well excuse the severity with 
which he proposes to treat the insurgent leaders. If 
he means to make revolution impossible again, to crush 
for ever the hopes of a restoration of the Monarchy, 
this, it may be said, is the way to deter aspiring revo- 
lutionists. We in Europe know better ; but we cannot 
wonder at action which is probably due primarily to 
an acute desire for personal vengeance. If it restores 
peace to Brazil, and gives her time to rebuild her 
wrecked fortunes and repair damages in her capital 
city, the end may to some extent justify the means. 

Bat it must be remembered that the revolution is 
not all over yet. Admiral de Melio is probably gone 
southwards to strengthen the insurgent forces in 
Rio Grande do Sul. That insurrection began long 
before the civil war at Rio, and is, though said to be 
collapsing, practically independent of the admirals 
whose party has so often boasted of its assistance. 
We hesitate to accept the reports of the defections 
of two or three other States which have reached 
England from time to time during the last few 
months. But we do not suppose that Brazil can 
really be regarded as a single organism, or that the 
subjection of the less backward members to the more 
backward is likely to continue without active oppo- 
sition. So far as the strict letter of the Constitu- 
tion is concerned, the recent election appears to 
have been correct enough. The new President 
was returned without opposition by a majority 
of States, as well as of voters. It is true that 
a large number of the States were wholly unrepre- 
sented, but none seem to have attempted any 
but extra-legal opposition. He is a land-owner, 
and the Vice-President a lawyer, and it is to be hoped 
that neither of them will be the slave of the Services, 
which have not, after all (except that portion of the 
navy which is now extinguished) been conspicuous in 
the recent struggle. The best that can be hoped is 
that Brazil may have a period of rest to recover 
herself and her trade. 
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Of the future we cannot speak hopefully. Not 
much, we fear, is to be expected from the bulk of the 
native population; and Brazil, which has made 
desperate and often fraudulent efforts to attract 
European colonists, is for the most part, at any rate, 
of all countries in South America the least suited to 
receive them. There are Germans in the south in 
plenty ; there are Italians, we believe, and Swiss in 
various parts of the highlands ; there was once a small 
American settlement (of Southerners in voluntary 
exile after the War of Secession)at Para or Maranham; 
but we cannot suppose the population will ever be 
predominantly European, unless, indeed, the Cala- 
brians and Neapolitans with whom, we suppose, the 
Italian Government desires to people Abyssinia, 
prefer a more fertile and more hopeful country and 
can withstand the climate. Unless this happens, or 
unless a mixed race is generated, capable of develop- 
ing the country, or unless—as Mr. Pearson, we 
suppose, expects—it is occupied by the overflow of 
ina or Hindostan, we cannot imagine how its 
natural resources will ever be developed to the full. 
Anti-Malthusians are fond of telling us that there 
is plenty of room in the world for an indefinite 
increase of population. We should like to know 
specifically how they expect to fill Brazil. 








A WORD TO THE M.P.-PATRON. 





T’ has been generally assumed that Lord Oxen- 
bridge’s resignation of the Household appoint- 
ment which he held under the present Government 
is related to his unfortunate connection with the 
Liberator Society. Since the resignation followed 
close upon a renewal of the attacks which have been 
made upon him in the Times, this assumption is not 
unnatural, and on the whole, perhaps, it is not un- 
salutary. But we cannot help saying that other 
inferences which have been drawn by persons ig- 
norant of the circumstances are most unjust to 
Lord Oxenbridge personally. The Times, indeed, 
began its campaign against Lord Oxenbridge by 
assailing him as though he had been a director of 
the unfortunate Society, and personally responsible, 
in common with Jabez Balfour and others, for 
its management. That imputation was grossly 
wide of the mark, and, when corrected, should 
have been frankly withdrawn. Lord Oxenbridge 
occupied the position of an ornamental figure-head ; 
he had lent his name many years ago, at a time when 
the Society was in its humble beginnings, at the re- 
quest of men whose motives were beyond suspicion. 
He had never any concern with the management of 
the business; he was not even called as a witness 
during the public inquiry which recently laid bare 
the history of the Society. No stigma of any kind, 
therefore, attaches to his honour. His offence was 
that he trusted to the directors of the Society and 
remained its innocent and ornamental president, 
when its affairs were involved beyond recovery. 
Whether any inquiries‘would have enabled him to 
ascertain the truth we really do not know. The 
directors of the Liberator were past masters in con- 
cealing the state of their affairs from the public, 
from each other, and from themselves. But the 
point is not material, except so far as it clears 
Lord Oxenbridge from personal dishonour. The 
fact remains that his name was used by an insolvent 
concern, and that the use of it contributed, with 
other devices, to the ruin of many unfortunate 
people. Whether he made inquiries and was 
baulked, or whether he accepted the reports and 





balance-sheets without inquiry, a man who has 
unwittingly been drawn into such a position has the 
forfeit to pay. But there is not the smallest need to 
asperse his character, or to impute any offence to 
him except that he failed to discover the truth, and 
thus failing, became the unwitting decoy-duck of less 
scrupulous persons. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the persons who 
have thrown stones at the late Master of the Horse 
will be careful to draw the right moral. For 
Lord Oxenbridge’s resignation of office, if it 
is on the ground assumed, means that a new 
and higher standard will in the future be re- 
quired of public men in these financial matters. 
In this respect he has shown a sensitiveness which 
sets a good example. The Liberator failure happened 
to be specially conspicuous, because it wrecked 
the homes of many humble people, and because also 
its affairs had been conducted with a rather unusual 
assumption of philanthropy. But numerous other 
public men have been connected, not as figure-heads, 
but as actual directors, with concerns which have 
been nearly as disastrous, and have hitherto escaped 
scot free. Many more, in deference to constituents 
or other apparently philanthropic persons, have been 
accustomed to lend their names in complacent good- 
humour to local societies of which they know nothing. 
It is so easy to consent, so disobliging to refuse. It 
has never occurred to them, in all probability, that 
the appearance of their names on the prospectus, say, 
of the local building society, is regarded by the 
humble clients of this concern as a guarantee of its 
solvency and honest management. Now, if they will 
look up the stories of the Liberator victims, they 
will find, for their information, that victim after victim 
deposes that he or she was induced to invest by the 
“good names” which figured in the Society’s litera- 
ture. Directors, presidents, arbitrators, auditors were 
all one to these unfortunate people; the distinction 
between paid officers and honorary officers had never 
dawned on them. Here, then, is solemn warning to 
the M.P., or candidate, or other eminent person who 
chooses this road to popularity. It is the habit of 
some members to go the round of their constituencies 
in the capacity of universal patron. At each turn 
they are initiated into some local friendly society 
or installed as honorary high president of some 
benevolent institution. Their names henceforth 
appear on every circular which is issued by these 
societies, and for the future they had better re- 
member, that if they are not convinced of the 
solvency and honesty of these concerns, they are 
incurring a very grave responsibility indeed. 

If this is the case with the honorary figure-heads 
what shall we say of the actual directors? The warning 
in this case is, we should hope, by this time, almost 
superfluous. For if the events of the last two years 
have not sickened public men of supplementing 
their incomes by amateur excursions into the city, 
nothing will. It may be as well, however, to recall 
that the Companies’ Winding-up Act of 1890 has 
made heedless guinea-pigging a much more serious 
occupation for public men than hitherto. It is in- 
finitely more difficult now than formerly to esca 
the consequences of a false step. A man cannot slip 
off a Board at a critical moment and be rid of all 
responsibility from that time. If the company comes 
to grief five, six, and seven years later, and the ruin 
is connected with any steps which were initiated 
while he was still a director, he may find himself 
suddenly called upon to give an account of his 
stewardship. Nor will he find the court lenient if he 
pleads ignorance, absence, or a blind confidence in 
the representations of others. The M.P. who has a 
political career before him had ‘better think 
himself betimes of these risks, when he is tempted to 
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add £400 a year to his income by filling a chair in 
the city. To have to pass through an ordeal of 
this kind might be a serious embarrassment at 
certain moments in his career. Moreover, he has 
now to reckon with a much stronger feeling on 
this subject than formerly. The public suspicion 
of the M.P. director is manifest and increasing. 
Mr. Gladstone has shown his sense of it by requiring 
members of his Cabinet to resign their directorships 
of all ordinary trading companies, and the Tory party, 
if it returns to power, will be well advised to make 
the same rule. Meanwhile, Lord Oxenbridge’s resig- 
nation is a reminder that entanglement in these 
matters—though, it may be, innocent and even, in a 
sense, nominal—iay be followed by heavy penalties in 
public life. With Lord Oxenbridge, as with other 
Liberator victims, we have great sympathy, and we 
do him no injury by pointing the moral for the 
benefit of those that come after. 








SINANCE, 





HE revenue came in satisfactorily again last week, 
the receipts having nearly reached 2} millions. 
For the three weeks still to be accounted for rather 
more than 7; millions have to be got in, and we 
remain of the opinion that the actual result will come 
within a million or less of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s estimate. The Labour Correspondent of 
the Board of Trade reports that the improvement in 
the state of employment was well maintained during 
February, and the prospect of further improvement 
continues hopeful. The railway traffic returns are 
likewise satisfactory. In every way, then, the 
signs of a recovery in trade are increasing. The 
recovery, of course, will be slow. We would again 
Warn our readers not to look for an advance 
by leaps and bounds; and we may add that 
such an advance would be anything but desirable. 
A slow and steady recovery, however, is going on, 
and there is every reason to expect that it will 
gather strength as the months pass. Although, 
then, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has a difficult 
task before him, he may reasonably count, at all 
events, upon better trade in the new financial year. 
As the signs of improvement become more evident, 
confidence is reviving, and upon the Stock Exchange 
there is a very steady flow of investment. For the 
moment the Government is buying largely for the 
Sinking Fund, and Consols, therefore, are practically 
at par. But the general public is not buying Consols 
on as large a scale as it was lately. It is spreading 
its investments more widely, and, we may add, more 
wisely. Each month that passes shows that the 
South African gold mines are turning out larger and 
larger amounts of gold, and consequently there is a 
very steady investment in gold mining shares—not 
accompanied, happily, by undue speculation. Even 
as regards Argentine matters a more hopeful view is 
taken than recently prevailed ; and, of course, the 
surrender of the insurgent fleet to the Brazilian 
Government has led to a rapid rise during the week 
in Brazilian stocks. We would warn our readers, 
however, not to attach too much importance to the 
end of the civil war. Of course, it is an immense 
advantage to the country; but it must not be for- 
gotten that the expenditure during the last six 
months has been on an enormous scale, and that the 
country has before it a period of great trial, even 
if political quiet is now completely restored, 
and the people turn to industrial enterprise. 

Upon the Continent the bourses are quiet, with a 
fairly hopeful feeling. In Italy, however, the prospect 
has become over-clouded. It is now generally pre- 
dicted that Signor Sonnino’s proposals will not be 
carried—at all events, in the form in which they 
were originally introduced—and not a few fear that 
the Government will have to reduce the interest on 





the debt to 3} per cent. In Spain the change of 
Ministry bas caused much dissatisfaction; but the 
great French bankers hail it with satisfaction, for 
they believe that the new Finance Minister will 
concede to them the demands made in respect to 
the railways. 

The India Council has been again very successful 
in disposing of its drafts. On Wednesday it offered, 
as usual, 50 lakhs, and sold the whole amount, though 
at a somewhat reduced price from last week, the 
average being 1s. 14d. per rupee. In ordinary years 
the demand for Council drafts continues strong until 
nearly the end of May. During March and April 
rice is usually exported in very large quantities. In 
April and May wheat, and in May and June tea, ex- 
ports are on a considerable scale. If the exports are 
as large this year as they have been in the past, the 
Council ought to be able to sell freely, at all events, 
until the end of May. But those who are best 
acquainted with India doubt much whether the ex- 
ports will be as large as usual. The rice exports are 
undoubtedly large; but wheat is cheaper in Europe 
now than it has ever been before, and it is question- 
able whether India can sell at present prices. Tea is 
likewise cheap. But the main reason why it is 
feared that India will not be able to sell tea as 
largely as formerly is that the closing of the mints 
has raised the value of the rupee about 30 per cent. 
above its real value, which gives an enormous ad- 
vantage to China in the competition with India. 

Money has been in fairly good demand, but not 
nearly as scarce as it was last week and the week 
before. The general belief in the City is that early 
next month the supply in the market will be so 
enormously increased that rates will fall greatly, 
and that for months to come there will be ex- 
ceedingly cheap money. 

At the fiftieth annual meeting of the Star Life 
Assurance Society on Wednesday, it was reported 
that during the year 4,125 policies were issued for 
the assurance of £1,339,925, the annual premiums 
amounting to £43,965. The claims were £232,454, 
including bonus additions of £26,536. The total 
income was £542,255, and the balance left, £211,099. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


\ {ARCH 10. The new Session is upon us in good 
pe earnest now. To-night the usual Ministerial 
and Opposition dinners will be held, at which the 
Queen’s Speech will duly be read, and the first pre- 
parations made for attack and defence. The Council 
for the formal sanction of the speech by the Queen, 
as well as for the transfer of seals and swearing-in of 
the new Privy Councillors, is being held at Windsor 
this afternoon. To-night there will be the first social 
gathering of the season in the drawing-rooms over 
which Lady Spencer presides at the Admiralty. It 
was at a reception at those rooms in 1882, when Lord 
Northbrook was First Lord, that the earliest news 
was spread of the terrible tragedy of the Phoenix 
Park, of which the present First Lord was an actual 
eye-witness; and if my memory serves me aright, the 
very earliest news was received by the then Home 
Secretary, Sir William Harcourt, as he was seated at 
dinner at the table of Lord Rosebery. That was the 
most dramatic evening in the political history of our 
time, and to many of us its memory is always 
recalled by a reception at the Admiralty. Mr. 
Labouchere made a strong speech against the Lords 
at Northampton last night, but promised Lord Rose- 
bery what used to be termed in the old days an 
independent support. Meanwhile the 7'imes reveals 
the nakedness of the land, so far as the Opposition 
are concerned, by falling back upon Mr. Labouchere’s 
old arguments in order to prove to its own satisfac- 
tion that the life of the Ministry is destined to be 
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short. Shrewd men are, however, betting upon its 
remaining in office until next February at any rate. 
The disgraceful attack upon Lord Oxenbridge which 
appears in the Jimes this morning is another proof 
of the desperate condition to which the Unionists are 
reduced. Everybody knows that there is not the 
slightest stain upon the honour of Lord Oxenbridge 
in connection with the Liberator Building Society. 
That he was imprudent in allowing his name to be 
used in connection with a benevolent society (for 
such it then was) over the management of which he 
had no control, may be conceded. It is an impru- 
dence which has been committed by half the public 
men of our time. But to treat this innocent error of 
judgment as a grave moral offence and to bracket 
Lord Oxenbridge’s name with that of Jabez Balfour 
is an outrage upon truthand decency. However, it is 
clear that despite his personal innocence Lord Oxen- 
bridge will now retire from office. 

March 11. Last night’s party at the Admiralty 
was a brilliant one. The Ministers, diplomatists, 
and high naval and military officials, in their brave 
uniforms, magnificently outshone the humbler crowd 
of mere laymen. Lord Rosebery was there, looking 
in excellent spirits, and manifestly enjoying the 
congratulations he received. There was of course 
much political talk, and the secrets of the Queen's 
Speech were whispered from ear to ear. But the 
speech that is awaited far more anxiously than that 
of her Most Gracious Majesty is Lord Rosebery’s at 
the Foreign Office to-morrow. Even old men hardly 
remember a more interesting crisis in public history 
than the present. We are bursting into unknown 
seas, and to-morrow our new Captain is to give us 
our bearings and define our course. There is a 
pleasurable sense of excitement manifest both 
among the insiders and the outsiders; and every 
politician I have met during the last twenty-four 
hours has asked one question: “ What will Lord 
Rosebery say on Monday?” And here one may be 
permitted to indulge in a Sunday speculation on 
one point connected with the new Premiership. 
What line will Lord Rosebery take in his 
ecclesiastical patronage? Great interest is felt in 
this question by many persons who do not as a 
rule trouble themselves about Church preferment. 
Everybody knows with what scrupulous and con- 
scientious care Mr. Gladstone distributed his 
ecclesiastical patronage. But whilst all Liberals 
respected him for the manner in which he performed 
this duty, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
his line on matters ecclesiastical was intensely un- 
popular with the majority of his followers. The 
Radical party, with certain notable exceptions, are 
certainly not inclined to the High Church party; 
and many a complaint have I heard in the past 
of the exclusion both of Broad Churchmen and 
Evangelicals from promotion under the last Liberal 
Premiership. Naturally, men are now asking if 
things are to remain under Lord Rosebery as they 
were under Mr. Gladstone. Time alone will show. 
Lord Rosebery does not belong to the High or 
Sacerdotal party in the Church. His own most 
intimate personal friend among the clergy is Mr. 
Rogers, the well-known City rector. If he should 
adopt a more liberal line in the distribution of 
ecclesiastical patronage than that which has been 
followed for many years past, he will not only give 
pleasure to the bulk of his followers, but mitigate 
an injustice from which a large and deserving class 
of clergymen have long been suffering.—Heard to- 
day that Mr. Gladstone has told the Whips he is 
ready to respond to their call whenever they need 
his assistance in the division lobby. 

March 12. Everybody agog to-day over the meet- 
ing at the Foreign Office and the opening of the 
new Session. At luncheon-time there was a rush of 
Liberal M.P.’s to their clubs, all full of admiration 
of the Premier’s speech and of the temper prevailing 
in the party. Both Lord Rosebery’s reception and 
that of Sir William Harcourt was enthusiastic, and 
Sir William's speech was as full of vigour and fight 








as the most exacting could have desired. The deter- 
mination to stand fast by Home Rule, though it was 
only what every sensible man had foreseen, seems to 
have had a comically depressing influence upon the 
Liberal Unionists, who were positively deluding 
themselves with the notion that the first step of 
the new Prime Minister would be the dropping 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. The Times this 
morning, in a not ungracious though somewhat 
tardy tribute to Mr. Gladstone, recalls the story 
of Mr. Bright’s rebuke to a Society woman who 
had been abusing the Liberal chief, and adds, 
“ Perhaps in his latter days Mr. Bright himself might 
have been tempted to withhold the rebuke and take 
part in the invective.” How little the Times knows 
thetruth! I had many conversations with Mr. Bright 
about Mr. Gladstone after the great disruption, but I 
never heard the great orator speak in other words 
than those of affection and admiration of his 
illustrious friend. When Bright was dying he 
received a long and most sympathetic letter from Mr. 
Gladstone. He was too ill to write a reply to it him- 
self; but he handled it fondly during the last days 
of his life, and after the noble old Englishman’s 
death the letter was found beneath his pillow. He 
was great enough to appreciate the greatness of his 
friend, despite the political difference which had 
separated them.—Sir James Stephen's death puts an 
end to a career which was once one of the very 
highest promise. The Templars of thirty years ago 
believed that “Fitz-James,” as he was familiarly 
called, was destined to win the brightest honours in 
his profession. In those days there was no more 
masculine intellect at the Bar than his. Both as 
journalist and jurist he had gained the front rank. 
It is sad now to think of the eclipse which over- 
shadowed his brilliant intellect at its prime. He 
has died almost forgotten and obscure, yet his old 
friends can scarcely forbear to lay a wreath upon 
the grave of one who was once so pre-eminently 
distinguished as the “coming man,” and whose 
failure was certainly due to no fault of his own. 
March 13. The Prime Minister has already 
justified the expectations of those who declared that 
he had unknown reserves of strength on which to 
draw, and a courage that nothing could daunt. 
Whether he has acted with the discretion of the 
“old Parliamentary hand” is another matter—one 
that time only can decide, and not the clamour 
either of his adulators or detractors in the press. 
Certainly, if the Times interpretation of his speech 
in the House of Lords last night were the true one, 
it would be difficult to avoid the conviction that he 
had committed a mistake. As a statement of fact 
his declaration regarding the Home Rule Bill is 
absolutely correct. Nobody can deny, first, that the 
Home Rule question cannot be settled until we have 
had another General Election; and, secondly, that 
English as well as Scotch and Irish support will be 
necessary to carry it. These facts are freely 
recognised already in all quarters ; even Mr. Gladstone 
would not attempt to dispute them. If Lord Rose- 
bery merely wished to drive them home, with the 
force and directness which distinguish him in 
argument, no Liberal can find fault with him, and 
the mischievous exaggerations of the Tory papers 
are beside the mark. If, on the other hand, the 
Prime Minister was laying down as a principle 
that a question like that of Home Rule could 
not be settled, no matter what majority of the 
House of Commons might be in favour of it, unless 
a majority of the representatives of England sup- 
ported it, then he was advancing a dangerous and 
unconstitutional doctrine which few Liberals will be 
prepared to support. So far my opinion is that he 
was only stating facts, not enunciating principles; 
and though he stated them with perhaps too great 
an emphasis, nobody can complain of him for having 
set the truth about Home Rule before both English- 
men and Irishmen. Apart from this doubtful point, 
of which we shall be sure to hear a good deal 
for some time to come, Lord Rosebery’s speech last 
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night was admirable. Tone, temper, style were alike 
perfect, and Lord Salisbury found that he had met 
with something more than hismatch. On the Home 
Rule question, too, Lord Rosebery’s general remarks 
were clear and strong, and ought to secure for 
him the confidence even of those Irish members 
who have been startled by the abruptness of his 
phrase as to the English majority.—I had written 
so far when I received a visit from two Irish 
politicians. They tell me that both sections of 
the Home Rule party are extremely uneasy, 
not only at Lord Rosebery’s speech, but at the fact 
that the only Liberal paper which notices it this 
morning loudly approves the unfortunate utterance 
to which the Times has given so much significance. 
Even among the Anti-Parnellites there are those 
who think that the time is come when extreme 
action must be taken, and of course Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond believes that the opportunity of “ going one 
better” than anybody else has at last presented 
itself. We are clearly in for a crisis. 

March 14. A crisis it is indeed! And it comes 
upon us in a fashion so unexpected as to be almost 
grotesque. Last night there was great excitement 
in the lobby over Lord Rosebery’s speech, and as 
usual when there is excitement there was at the 
same time a strange inability to judge the Prime 
Minister fairly. Members fastened upon a dozen un- 
lucky words, uttered in the midst of an improvised 
speech, and interpreted them not in the light of the 
rest of the speech, but in that which sundry journal- 
ists of the opposite party had chosen to throw upon 
them. The result was that a panic spread among 
the Irish members, and they began to believe that 
they were really to be thrown over by a Minister 
who had just made as clear and uncompromising a 
declaration of his loyalty to Home Rule asever fellfrom 
the lips of Mr. Gladstone himself. Mr. Morley was put 
up in the House of Commons early in the evening to do 
away with this impression, and in the meantime the 
Irish members met and sent something like a formal 
demand for reassurances to Sir William Harcourt. 
The reassurances were of course forthcoming, for 
nobody—neither the Prime Minister nor any of his 
colleagues—dreamt of enunciating the principles 
which the Times had thought it discovered in 
Monday’s speech. But before the question was 
settled by a reassuring statement from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the mischief had been 
done. Mr. Redmond (who, though commonly de- 
scribed as a Parnellite, would be more accurately 
called a Redmondite) made a clever little speech, in 
which he let off a good deal of the kind of stuff he 
has hitherto kept for use against the larger section 
of the Nationalist party. Then came Labouchere 
with his amendment against the Lords: an amend- 
ment with which every Liberal agrees in principle, 
but which nobody—not even Mr. Labouchere himself 
—considers practicable at this moment. It was a 
pity that he was ever allowed to move it ; for he had 
been perfectly willing to take a day later on in the 
Session if the Government would have promised him 
one. This offer having been declined, he made his 
speech, and by a dexterous manceuvre in which 
another hand than Mr. Labouchere’s was visible, he 
succeeded in catching a division in the dinner-hour 
and defeating the Government by two votes. Up to 
yesterday morning no notion of achieving such a 
victory as this had occurred to him; but the inter- 
pretation put upon Lord Rosebery’s speech had 
made all the difference. It had gained for him the 
Nationalist votes, and gave him his unexpected 
majority. Mingled amusement and consternation 
prevailed after the division everywhere save in the 
breast of the Member for Northampton. He had 
attained the end he has kept steadily in view for 
eighteen months past, and had enjoyed his revenge. 
Tit for tat is the rule in politics to-day as it was 
when “ Pam” and “Johnny Russell” were the rivals 
of the hour. One must not attribute too much 
importance to last night's incident. It was not in 
any sense a vote of want of confidence in the Govern- 





ment. But two things are evident. The prestige of 
the Ministry has received an awkward blow, and a 
tremendous impulse has been given to the movement 
against the Lords. 

March 15. The “crisis” has passed away as 
suddenly as it arose, and at the usual Wednesday 
Parliamentary dinners last night members were con- 
gratulating themselves on the fact that the whole 
business was now at an end, and nobody a penny 
the worse for it. Some sanguine individuals— 
chiefly members of the Government these—even 
profess to think that the Ministry and the party 
are both the better for the unexpected squall: “ It 
has cleared the air,” and so forth. I own that I 
cannot take this view of the situation. It is true 
that no real importance can be attached to the 
snap division of Tuesday. In no sense was it meant 
by the English Radicals as a declaration of want of 
confidence in the Government ; but none the less was 
the voting of the Irish members a significant fact. 
Some people refuse to connect their action with 
Lord Rosebery’s speech; but those who know 
them best are satisfied that it was the “ scare” 
created by the mischievous press comments on 
that speech which sent them into the lobby with 
Mr. Labouchere. However, even this incident is 
passing away from view, as the Irish members are 
beginning to realise the fact that the present Prime 
Minister is just as loyal to the cause of Ireland as 
his predecessor was. They are helped to this con- 
clusion by Mr. Chamberlain's line at the present 
juncture. The Liberal Unionist leader is evidently 
desperately afraid of Lord Rosebery, and is doing 
his utmost to paint his policy in the blackest colours. 
This gives good heart to the Irishmen, whose only 
fear where Mr. Chamberlain is concerned is that 
they may unwittingly find themselves on the same 
side of the hedge as that very much distrusted 
gentleman. However, for the moment there is a 
good deal of anxiety which it would be folly to 
ignore, and the future is not so clear as one could 
wish. Sir William Harcourt’s leadership of the 
House yesterday greatly praised; but he is excess- 
ively angry at Tuesday’s fiasco. 

March 16. The new naval programme is out this 
morning, and confirms the statements I made some 
weeks ago. Lord Spencer is carrying out a complete 
scheme of construction, which will keep this country 
well ahead of all its rivals. Some newspapers com- 
plain of him for having only arranged a programme 
for the current year. This is nonsense. The pro- 
gramme is laid out for years ahead, but Lord Spencer 
is not going to commit the blunder into which Lord 
George Hamilton fell, and to stimulate our rivals 
by flourishing the whole scheme before their eyes.— 
There is a lull in the political world. We are all 
waiting for to-morrow and the Edinburgh speech ; 
but the anxiety continues, and the situation is still 
perplexing and critical. Happily there are many 
reasons for hopefulness, and none for despair. In- 
deed, in the provincial towns the feeling among 
Liberals is one of great confidence, and there are even 
some who believe that an early dissolution would 
be the means of winning a splendid triumph. Pos- 
sibly ; but let us have the Registration Bill first. 








AN IMPRESSION IN THE LORDS. 





A SI waited in the corridor while a friend was 
getting me an order, Lord Rosebery came 
along with his little daughter, and there occurred 
under my eyes one of those trifling incidents which 
make an impression upon superstitious people. 
With firm, quick steps the young Prime Minister, 
authority.and honours blushing on him, marched 
up the corridor upon that House on which, in his 
new office of leader of the democratic army, he 
might be said to be advancing as an invader. 
Just as he planted his heel upon the strip of 
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marble which marks the threshold his foot slipped. 
Luckily he did not fall, he righted himself in a 
twinkling, but he was within a twinkling of coming 
a bad cropper; and as he passed in to hang up his 
coat, two perturbed policemen rushed forward to 
look at the spot where his foot slipped, as if some 
new interest had been added thereby to the floor. I 
am a bit superstitious, and I confess the occurrence 
struck me sharply. Lord Rosebery, being a Scots- 
man, is probably superstitious too; and I am sure, 
had he fallen outright, like Czesar landing in Britain, 
he would have been equal to the occasion, and 
would have managed, however surreptitiously, to 
kiss the soil and proclaim it his own, so as to invert 
the omen. But he did not fall outright, and the 
puzzle was, What did the omen signify ? There is no 
puzzle about the matter now. Everybody knows 
that in the speech which Lord Rosebery delivered 
immediately afterwards he made one _ serious 
slip, the utterance of a certain cryptic sentence, 
which has been the talk of the country from 
that hour to this. But may not my threshold 
incident be called to witness that it was no 
more than a slip—that it involves no cropper 
of any kind—and that all is to proceed straightly 
and smoothly after it? While I still waited 
Lord Spencer passed, and I like to mention him, 
for his passing always leaves a pleasant im- 
pression. He looks more the grand seigneur than 
any Peer I know: with his tall, straight, slender 
figure, his light, graceful gait, his great red beard 
contrasting strongly with his tightly buttoned black 
coat—reminding me of a sixteenth-century Spanish 
noble in black velvet, wearing the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, whose portrait I once saw (I know not 
where)--and his head poised somewhat haughtily, 
and yet with a kind regard in his heavy lidded eyes, 
there is about him an unmistakable air of race. 
Close after him Lord Salisbury lumbered in, genially 
sardonic ; and then came my order. 

The House was full, as for a great occasion. I 
noticed several noble lords, while I was downstairs, 
whom the policemen were unable to identify, owing 
to the infrequency of their visits, and had to let 
pass on their word of honour that they really be- 
longed to the place. They were all ranged in serried 
ranks behind Lord Salisbury on the Opposition 
benches, a formidable-looking host—from a dis- 
tance. The Government force on the other side 
looked indeed “a wretched remnant,” as Lord Rose- 
bery called it afterwards: as at Balaclava, with 
enemies in front of them, and enemies to right 
of them, and to their left the Bench of Bishops in 
lawn sleeves. The blazing scarlet tunic and the 
cocked-hat in which Lord Swansea waited to move 
the Address, and the blue-and-gold of the naval 
uniform of Lord Hawkesbury, the seconder, who, while 
he waited, kept his hand ready on his sword, gave 
to this devoted band a martial and fighting aspect, 
an effect which was heightened by the gory red gaps 
(which might have been made by shot and shell) of 
the benches, amongst which its skeleton lines were 
scattered. The galleries were lined with ladies, most 
of them pretty and young—(I have heard it is they 
amongst the sex who are chiefly interested in Lord 
Rosebery)—and wearing wonderful gowns. Princess 
May was in the gallery, too; and her husband, it was 
said, was below on the.cross-benches. The Chancellor 
was on the woolsack, and the mace was behind him; 
so all was in order. On these occasions the House of 
Lords is certainly a picturesque and stately scene. It 
is a noble chamber, and the electric light brings out 
with fine effect its rich and mellow colouring—the 
browns of its wainscot, the scarlets of its upholstery, 
the gilding of thecanopy of thethrone, withits barbaric 
Gothic tracery, the blent effects of its frescoes— 
while the bronze barons of the Magna Charta, grim 
and high around the walls, and the heraldic shields, 
lend a historic and ancestral vista to the place, with 
which, however, I must say, the brewer-lord, whose 
florid face impinged upon my vision just as I was 
thinking about this, seemed hardly in keeping. 





I am afraid poor Lord Swansea was listened to 
rather impatiently while he manfully, in that frigid 
atmosphere, pleaded the cause of Disestablishment 
for his native Wales; nor was Lord Hawkesbury, 
though he was less prolix, suffered much more gladly. 
All men were eager to hear the voice of that cool 
and youthful-looking man on the Treasury Bench, 
on whom throughout the evening every gaze was 
bent without disconcerting him. Lord Salisbury 
was enjoyed, because his pungent raillery is always 
enjoyable, but also because his speech was the peg 
on which Lord Rosebery’s address was to be hung. 
It was a moment of picturesque and even romantic 
interest. What a turning-point in Lord Rosebery’s 
life. His first speech in Parliament as Prime Minister 
of England! That clean-shaven, healthy-looking, 
self-contained man, who is still young and who 
looks younger than he is, is to-night the ruler of 
the British Empire. The springs of its interests to 
the furthest seas are beneath his fingers. The 
words he is about to speak will to-morrow be 
scanned with anxiety in every capital in Europe, 
as the words of a man more potent than kings. He 
stands upon the threshold of perhaps a mighty 
future in a present which is already illustrious. His 
country’s fate, in a pregnant crisis, has been placed 
within his hand; the hopes of millions of men are 
centred upon him; he is about to enter upon a 
career of which history may write for many a 
generation. Let us see the head on which this 
Imperial destiny seems to lie. It is round and well- 
sculptured, the forehead high, the nose commanding, 
while the massive jaw and chin seem to tell suffi- 
ciently of will. Lord Salisbury sits down, and the 
new Prime Minister quietly rises. With a sort of 
scornful nonchalance, and looking straight into his 
adversary’s eye, he begins in a calm, strong, clear 
voice. The first impression is one of combative 
purposefulness. This man will fight this as- 
sembly, and he means to let them know it from 
this night. He neither fears it nor respects it. 
It is an impression which grows as the speech goes 
on; and one seems to see the helpless crowd opposite 
wincing under the defiant glance of the cold blue 
eye. The voice is good. My experience may be 
rather limited, but I never knew a leader of men 
yet who had not a good voice. Lord Rosebery’s is 
deep and resonant. Another impression is that of 
extraordinary coolness. After the first half-dozen 
words, he pours himself out a glass of water and 
keeps on speaking while he raises it slowly to 
his lips. There is not a tremor, not a twitch in 
the broad capable hands. I don’t know whether this 
is to be counted for a defect or an advantage. Some 
of the boldest and surest men in action whom I have 
known, betrayed nervousness on such occasions— 
because I believe they had imagination,and were sensi- 
tive to all the elements of the scene in which they 
were about to figure. Yet the quality lends to the 
impression of will. As for the matter of the speech, 
one’s feeling depends on what one had told oneself 
to expect. It was entirely impromptu from begin- 
ning to end—which was in itself a feat. Why it 
should have been impromptu I did not see; and 
perhaps because it was, it had for my ear an effect 
of thinness. But perhaps the real reason it had this 
effect was because I had pictured to myself (I don’t 
well know why) a sort of English Mirabeau, and I 
missed the rich, passionate appeal or the menace 
which the Titan of revolution, with his stormy 
eloquence and his passion-seared face, would have 
addressed to his order at such a crisis in their 
history, and in his and in the nation’s. Uncon- 
sciously, too, I missed the large sweep of the 
Gladstonian parenthesis, which Lord Rosebery 
himself, if I do not mistake, has somewhere 
likened to the long roll of the surge as it breaks on 
the Bisecayan shore. This was a trick of what 
Mr. Frederick Meyers would call the subliminal self, 
which was hardly fair to the actual orator. For it 
is not a Mirabeau we have here, nor a Gladstone, 
but a Rosebery—a new quantity, which must be 
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estimated for itself, and which is as yet a quantity 
more or less unknown. What we learned of it by 
that speech was that it was something cold and hard 
and daring and capable, with the mysterious quality 
of suggesting indefinite possibilities. Whether the 
coldness and the hardness be on the outside only, 
whether the capacity be that of genius, and whether 
the daring be that of heroism—these are things 
which as yet only the gods know. 





THE RECREATIONS OF ROYALTY. 





E sternest democrat must admit that crowned 

heads in these days are not fond of personal 
display. Our own Court is economical, even to the 
point of parsimony. The Czar, who is the one ab- 
solute monarch left in Europe, leads a life of bour- 
geois simplicity. Napoleon III. made extravagance 
a feature of statecraft, and tempered despotism with 
open-hearted corruption; but no living sovereign 
follows the example. The Emperor and Empress 
of Austria, who are spending a holiday at Cap 
Martin, practise a frugality which would astonish 
some democratic households in Fifth Avenue. A 
visitor to the dwelling of an American millionaire 
delivered himself of suitable expressions of admiring 
wonder when he was conducted from one gorgeous 
chamber to another, and, on reaching the bath-room 
where the bath was of pure Carrara marble, and the 
two taps of solid gold, he innocently inquired, “ And 
which is the dry champagne?” At Cap Martin the 
Imperial tourists are remote from any such magnifi- 
cence. Their living is of the plainest; the Emperor 
rises at three in the morning, and the Empress at 
five; at dinner the favourite beverage is lager beer ; 
no music is permitted after half-past nine in the 
evening, and by ten o'clock the head which wears a 
crown has soughtits pillow. These habits recall our 
Dutch William who, even in his youth, drank beer, 
occasionally varied by schnapps, and was always in 
bed by ten. He was once persuaded to drink cham- 
pagne by some of the ne’er-do-wells of Charles II.’s 
Court, with the result that the wine got into his 
head, and he broke the bedroom windows of the 
maids of honour. This anecdote, by the way, is 
related with virtuous relish by Miss Strickland, who 
also assures us that Cromwell was drunk when he 
signed the warrant for his Sovereign’s execution, 
though the particular tipple which inflamed his 
courage to that enormity is not recorded. It is this 
chronicler of the regicidal dram who reminds us that 
when Mary Beatrice, the consort of James IL. ap- 
plied rouge to her marble cheek, it was to please a 
perfidious husband, and that Queen Anne was 
believed to have imperilled the peace of Europe by 
&@ quarrel with Sarah Jennings about a pair of gloves. 
Miss Strickland venerated Mary Beatrice, and dis- 
liked Anne, whose frivolous satisfaction in her 
shapely hands and arms must move every intelligent 
woman to contempt. How fortunate are we who 
dwell in an age in which the destinies of nations are 
no longer made or marred by the vanities or excesses 
of anointed monarchs or usurpers! 

At this moment it is possible for crowned heads 
to travel far from their dominions without any 
risk of deposition. The complicated affairs of the 
Austrian Empire are in no wise prejudiced by the 
absence of Francis Joseph from his capital. When he 
rises at three a.m., and takes his glass of milk with 
an egg in it, he has no apprehension that the day so 
worthily begun will bring news that the Young 
Czechs have proclaimed a revolution. At the Villa 
Fabbricotti her Majesty the Queen is not troubled 
by speculations as to the meteoric destiny of Mr. 
Labouchere, or by such vagaries as made the kins- 
men of George IV. conspicuous in Parliamentary 
annals. Here is Greville’s account of a debate in the 
House of Lords just sixty-five years ago :—“ The three 
Royal Dukes, Clarence, Cumberland, and Sussex, 








got up one after another and attacked each other 
(that is, Clarence and Sussex attacked Cumberland, 
and he them) very vehemently, and they used towards 
each other language that nobody else would have 
ventured to employ ; so it wasa very droliscene. The 
Duke of Clarence said the attacks on the Duke of 
Wellington had been infamous ; the Duke of Cum- 
berland took this to himself, but when he began to 
answer it could not recollect the expression, which 
the Duke of Clarence directly supplied. ‘I said 
infamous.’ The Duke of Sussex said that the Duke 
of Clarence had not intended to apply the word to 
the Duke of Cumberland, but if he chose to take it 
to himself he might. Then the Duke of Clarence 
said that the Duke of Cumberland had lived so long 
abroad that he had forgotten there was such a 
thing as freedom of debate.” Compared with such 
publicity as this, the lives of our royal personages 
to-day are spent in uneventful obscurity. Who can 
imagine the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Connaught making sport for scandal-mongers by 
reminding the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha that as 
a German Federal Prince he could not be expected to 
remember that free speech was the birthright of every 
Briton? If Her Majesty devotes any of her leisure 
at Florence to the revival of old n emories, she must 
be mightily amused by a story in Lady Granvi.le’s 
letters. That delightful gossip describes the Duchess 
of Kent's baby (now our liege lady) as ‘' a George IV. 
in petticoats, so fat that it can scarcely waddle.” 
To a strictly loyal mind this smacks too much of 
independent judgment; but we should like to see Her 
Majesty’s annotation of the anecdote. She is reported 
to have opposed the purchase of a portrait of 
Charles II. because she dislikes that monarch of 
amorous renown; and it is said that jewels which 
belonged to Mary Queen of Scots excited her 
distaste for a similar reason. All the Cabinet- 
making and party manceuvring would interest 
the world far less than the Queen’s opinions, if 
we could know them, of her predecessors in the 
purple. Do any priceless memoirs grow under a 
royal hand at the Villa Fabbricotti? Has the baby 
who was rapturously apostrophised by the Duchess 
of Kent as “Mon bonheur, mes délices, mon 
existence!" set down any judgment of the relative 
whom she resembled “in petticoats,” and whom 
Thackeray described as a simulacrum—‘“ waistcoats, 
more waistcoats, and then—nothing”? We know 
that our gracious Sovereign has much to occupy 
her time even in her holiday, and that portentous 
batches cf documents are constantly reaching and 
quitting her Florentine retreat; but is it too daring 
a hope that, in spite of these Imperial burdens, she 
is able and willing to compose a monumental work, 
entitled “The Ups and Downs of Queens; by One 
of Them ” ? 

It is significant of the hold which royalty still 
has upon the imagination of the world that its 
privacy should be more interesting than its public 
acts, even when those acts are of great personal 
moment. The Czar is no constitutional ruler, who has 
merely to register the decrees of the most powerful 
of his subjects. He is linked with sinister associa- 
tions, which gave rise to the bitter gibe that the 
first Alexander went to his coronation, preceded by 
the assassins of his grandfather, surrounded by 
the assassins of his father, and followed by 
his own. Though he wields absolute power, it 
is in his habit as he lives, and not in his capa- 
city as an autocrat, that Alexander III. has a 
fascination for his contemporaries. Here is a mon- 
arch who really believes that he is divinely 
anointed ; yet we are little concerned to know how 
this belated myth affects him in the exercise of 
authority. What is its influence on his daily exist- 
ence? What does he eat and drink? What time 
does he go to bed? Has a divinely anointed 
potentate any taste for amusement? Democracy 
is scornful of this survival of medi«wval credulity, 
but it is insatiably curious about the man, and 
it delights to get glimpses of the domesticity 
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of such exalted station. If all the remaining 
monarchs were dethroned to-morrow, and sent to 
sojourn at Cap Martin, this curiosity would be just 
as active. The fact that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph rises at three in the morning is at this 
moment more potent in many minds than the 
change of Ministry, or the criticism on the Gospel 
of Peter. Probably it is not unconnected with a 
vague wonder that an Emperor should be so ascetic. 
The very simplicity of most royal lives in these days 
is a source of marvel, due, no doubt, to the primitive 
notion which still lives in such phrases as “ princely 
magnificence” and “a royal entertainment.” So the 
Emperor who makes his first meal off a glass of milk 
with an egg in it, and drinks lager beer at dinner, is 
naturally more surprising in private than in any 
conceivable act of public policy. Sustained by this 
psychological puzzle, the principle of monarchy is 
likely to endure much longer than some theorists 
imagine, 








HUMOURISTS AND NEW HUMOURISTS. 





W* learn, from one of those log-rolling puffs 
' preliminary with which our evening papers 
make us familiar, that Mr. I. Zangwill is about to 
gird again at the Old Humour on behalf of the New: 
and that in the course of his essay he is to sneer at 
“ University prigs” and “stock critics, with their 
suburban insight.” Now, for our part, we have no 
prejudice as between new humour and old; all we 
ask is that it be humour, and, if possible, that it be 
good humour. We can enjoy with equal pleasure 
—as to the comparative intellectual value of the 
pleasure, we make no epicurean analysis—a chapter 
from the adventures of “ Peck’s Bad Boy ” (Mr. Peck, 
of Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee, we trust, is a sufficiently 
modern humourist) and a scene from Henry V. We 
ecnfess, too, that Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's account 
of Uncle Podger hanging up a picture has drawn 
from us ss many tears as many a passage of Mark 
Twain—who is now perhaps an old humourist, and 
around whose Californian nomenclature and long- 
drawn western drawl there begins to hang the 
no-talgic sentiment of something that has vanished. 
At least, we are not prejudiced. The only serious 
fault that we find with the new humour—using that 
expression simply to imply the modern supply of 
humour—is that there is not more of it, and that 
a good deal which passes under its name is not 
humour at all. There is a fair share of good fun 
going about, as Mr. Jerome's sketches, Mr. Pinero’s 
farces, Mr. Arthur Roberts's little gags, and such 
pieces as Charley's Aunt and The New Boy testify. 
This fun, of course, does not rise to the great plane 
of humour, nor can it be called a jesting criticism 
of life and manners like, say, the humour and wit 
of Pailleron, whose comedies prove that amongst the 
countrymen of Moliére the gift of making food for 
universal laughter out of the vices and follies of the 
day is still living. But our London fun is good of 
its kind, and the man who some day gives us better 
will make his fortune. We are not aware, however, 
that Mr. Pinero, Mr. Arthur Roberts, Mr. Anstey, 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Brandon Thomas, and so 
forth, label themselves in any special sense “ New 
Humourists.” They have evidently enough of the 
quality in them to know that true humour, like true 
love, is the same at all times. Its types are immortal: 
Mr. Wilkins Micawber and Mr. Sam Weller will be as 
fresh as paint a thousand years hence, if some MS. 
in which they are enshrined escape the fires of the 
next Alaric; they will be enjoyed by rightly con- 
structed minds under new civilisations as we enjoy 
to-day George Dandin, and Scapin, and Mascarille, 
and Sancho, and Falstaff, and that other great Jack 
Falstaff, Lucian's Zeus. 

Still it is clear that there is a specialised kind of 
humour which calls itself “the New Humour,” and 
of which Mr. Zangwill appears to be the champion. 





We cannot pretend to be able to name its differentia, 
for whatever of it we have appreciated does not 
seem to us to differ from secular modes of humour, 
and whatever we have not appreciated does not 
seem humorous. We do not quite see the humour of 
Mr. Zangwill, for instance, whose clever stories in 
the tragic and pathetic vein we nevertheless admire. 
From a passage in a recent lecture by Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne—to read the matter through the eyes of a 
more sympathetic observer—we gather that one of 
the modes of the New Humour is to be found illus- 
trated in the style of certain newspapers which 
treat as comic matter news involving the idea of 
pain, misfortune, or calamity to persons other than 
the humourists. Thus a paragraph which describes 
how Mrs. Jones, wife of a working-man, was, during 
the frosty weather, blown to the ceiling and killed 
by the bursting of her kitchen boiler is facetiously 
headed “Sad for Jones.” We turn as we write 
to our current evening paper (date Tuesday) and 
find what is doubtless intended to be a _ highly 
amusing account of the case of a poor girl who was 
entrapped into marrying a bigamist. “So she gave 
him her maiden affections,” runs one sentence, “ and 
little birds carolled blithely on the trees when they 
were married in Holborn.” The fun here is in the 
ruin and betrayal of this unfortunate person. A 
morning paper issues alliterative placards which are 
said to be characteristic specimens of thenew humour. 
Thus the news-stands matutinally flash forth such 
gleams upon us as we pass as “ Matabeles Merrily 
Mashed by Maxims,” “Pallas Painfully Potted,” 
“ Dixon Dances on his Dolly.” Unmistakably, there 
is humour in all this, though some people may not 
enjoy it. But it is humour, not of a novel, but of a 
most elementary kind. Even so must prehistoric 
man have arrived at his earliest laughs; even so 
does the jovial cannibal get himself into convulsions 
of merriment at the screams of his enemy as he 
slowly roasts for dinner. It is the eternal, the never- 
failing joke, “ever ancient and ever new,” which is 
to be got out of the sufferings of other people. 
The New Humour—so far as we are right in accepting 
this as New Humour—with the aid of paper and 
print, simply enables its votaries to enjoy by imagin- 
ation jokes which civilisation no longer permits qua 
jokes, and which they would get kicked for enjoying 
if they were caught doing so in the actual presence 
of the joke itself. 

But Mr. Zangwill contends that the New Humour 
has broadened the range of themes over which it 
should be the function of ridicule to play. This is 
exactly the claim we find hardest to understand, for 
if there is one thing more than another which strikes 
us about modern humour, whether it be “new” or 
not, it is the narrowness and pettiness of its range. 
Mr. Zangwill says the New Humour is at least an 
advance upon the period when the mother-in-law 
and the drunken man were the chief and almost 
the sole themes of the joker’s art. But the 
history of humour, even in England, did not 
begin with the mother-in-law period, and in 
previous periods its flight was wider and higher. It 
is true, Terence wrote a comedy on the mother-in- 
law jape, but he wrote besides on many other sub- 
jects. The world does not change much in essentials, 
the topics for ridicule which civilised society offers 
are necessarily limited in number, and they have 
seemingly all been gone over before. Mark Twain 
computes that there are only thirty-five jokes in 
existence, the rest being merely variations on these. 
We do not know whether the subjects for jokes are 
more numerous, but, at any rate, all the possible 
subjects for jokes, all the subjects which moved the 
great humourists of other ages, exist in our complex 
society to-day, and our complaint is that the most of 
these, or the chief of these, remain untouched by our 
contemporary wits, or else are touched in a manner 
which fails to excite us. 

The Woman Question, for example, is once more 
to the front. What a rich field the various phases, 








in modern dress, of this eternal question offer to the 
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new humourist, and of what immortal wit have they 
already been the cause! Aristophanes has put the 
emancipated and revolting female on the stage for 
the everlasting amusement of her male protector. 
Where is the Aristophanes of the New Humour? 
The best modern echo of the “ Female Parliament” 
we have heard, comes in the shape of a newspaper 
story from Wyoming. Women are qualified to sit on 
almost everything there, but their right to sit on 
juries was repealed after the complaint of a man who 
had to sit up from dark till dawn, vainly trying to 
console a baby that wanted to be nursed while his 
wife was locked up all night with eleven good men 
and true. Who will draw for us the lady badly 
smitten with the higher education, as Moliére has done 
or as Juvenal did before him: in that picture in 
which he exhibits her laying down the law and the 
prophets at her dinner-table ?— 


The astonished guests sit mute, grammarians yield, 
Lond rhetoricians, baffled, quit the field. 

Oh, never may the partner of my bed 

With subtleties of ots stuff her head 

Nor whirl her rapid syllogisms round, 

Nor with imperfect enthymemes confound. . . 
I hate the female pedagogue. 

Who puzzles me with many an uncouth phrase 
From some old canticle of Numa’s days, 
Corrects her country friends, and cannot hear 
Her husband solecise without a sneer. 


Who will take, say, the Girtonian young ladies 
who want to “realise themselves’’ and “ regenerate 
humanity,” or the young lady who wants to abolish 
chaperons and get a latchkey, or the Ibsen ladies, or 
the “ Souls,” or the “Christian Science” ladies, and 
give us such an incomparable pair of playboys as 
Mascarille and Jodelet to make funof them? It is an 
age of log-rolling minor poets and literary men. Who 
will put us on the stage a pair to log-roll and revile 
each other like Trissotin and Vadius? It is once 
more an age in which superstition and the vagaries 
of credulity begin to appear amid the welter of 
abandoned creeds. What fun Lucian extracted from 
the superstitious whim-whams of his day, the stories 
of ghosts and doubles, the spirit-rappings and clair- 
voyants and magicians, and esoteric theosophies im- 
ported from the East. To-day we have our Madame 
Blavatskys and our Mr. Steads; Mrs. Annie Besant 
is travelling in India in search of a religion for us, 
and apparently finding a new one every. twenty-four 
hours; to the East, with its inexhaustible bazaar of 
magic and spells, the West is again turning in its 
incipient second childhood ; no dinner-table is free 
from chatter about palmistry, and oui-ja boards 
and crystal-gazing; and we have a Psychical 
Research Society with professorial solemnity in- 
vestigating it all, from astrology and the rope- 
trick to the trances of Sludge the medium, and 
the incantations of the village witch. Where is 
the humourist who will invigorate us with hearty 
laughter over this lugubrious but fruitful theme ? 
And is it not now time for another side-splitting 
“Auction of Philosophers?” We need not go 
through the whole list of topics. We only contend 
that our contemporary humourists are missing the 
great traits of the age, and are engaged in getting 
their little jokes out of matters of no significance. 
It needs, we fear, a stronger arm than any we see 
amongst them to wield with sure and aery touch the 
Ithuriel spear of wit amongst these larger themes. 
And what, by the way, does Mr. Zangwill mean by 
his sneer at University prigs “ who never descend toa 
jest,” and “suburban” critics? A prig is a prig 
whether he comes from a University or a Board- 
school, so there is no need of the qualification unless 
it be intended as some sort of reflection from the 
new humourist’s point of view upon the University- 
bred man. Yet that can hardly be, for Mr. Zangwill 
must surely be aware that a majority of the best 
humourists known to literature were men of 
academic training. (For example—to quote a few 
names at random from modern times—Swift, Steele, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Fielding, Thackeray, 








Butler, Rabelais, Moli¢re.) As for “suburban,” it is 
a very superior word as it is used here, meaning, 
evidently, “ provincial.” Who it is aimed at we 
cannot say. Mr. Zangwill himself, no doubt, is “ of 
the centre,” but he will excuse us for saying that 
there is something distinctly suburban about his 
sneers. 








M. DURET’S COLLECTION. 


—_— oo 


HE general traveller who visits Paris, if he desires 
to see modern French art, goes to the Luxem- 
bourg ; he finds there a vast collection of bad pictures 
which have been purchased at different times 
by the State. With the exception of half a dozen 
pictures, the collection is, I beg of you to believe, 
quite worthless. I had not been there for many 
years till last Christmas, and was surprised to find 
how absurd the place had grown. No, I am not 
going to draw comparison between the Tate Gallery 
and the Luxembourg, nor to explain once more that 
the State can do nothing to assist contemporary art. 
I speak of the Luxembourg merely because it hap- 
pened that after some disagreeable hours spent there 
I took my friends to see M. Duret’s collection. True 
that my friends and I were astonished at the dif- 
ference. It was like laying down an ordinary three- 
volume novel and taking up a classic masterpiece. 
True that one man, with natural taste and a yearly 
outlay of something like a bundred pounds, had 
achieved ten thousand times more than the directors 
had been able to do in the same time with fifty times 
that money at their command. If we except the two 
pictures, the “Olimpe” and the portrait of the 
“ Mother ’—which, by the way, were purchased at 
the instigation, and owing to the efforts, of M. Duret 
—there can be no question between the Duret col- 
lection or the Luxembourg. Thé Duret collection is 
an epitome of modern art; it is small, but it contains 
all that is most essential and characteristic in modern 
French art. 

I have often spoken of this collection in these 
columns; I remember saying that I should not re- 
gard one of my trips abroad as complete if I did 
not find time for a visit to M. Duret’s. Alas! I shall 
never see his collection again ; on the 19th of March it 
will be sold at the hammer by Georges Petit, 8, Rue 
de Seze, at three o'clock. The Japanese prints, about 
which I wrote a week or two ago, were also the 
property of M. Duret. He often wanted to show 
them to me, but I always said that I knew nothing 
about such things. So the sale of his prints did 
not affect me, but the sale of his pictures is, in a way, 
a personal misfortune. I used to look forward to 
seeing his pictures, and I used to take my friends to 
see them. 

I have received from M. Duret the catalogue of 
the sale. He has written a preface, which I trans- 
late. It will be interesting to hear what so dis- 
tinguished a collector has to say about what he 
values most. 

“When Manet, Degas, Whistler, and, after them, 
the impressionists appeared and opened the way, 
when the art of Japan was an unexpected thing, 
I found myself—I may be permitted to say —in 
the vanguard, and for long years I took part in 
the combat without other award than the pleasure 
of the struggle and the sentiment of anticipating the 
future. But for those who start first, age, fatigue, 
and the burdens of life come, and necessitate a pre- 
mature halt before success has been wholly attained. 
That is my lot, and it is so ordinary that it would be 
useless to enlarge upon it. 

“TI must tell what were the principles on which I 
formed this collection which is about to be dispersed. 
To limit myself to a group of painters of like 
tendencies, and to obtain from each works which 
most markedly affirmed his style. I believe, then, 
that, notwithstanding what may be discovered else- 
where, nothing will be obtained that represents 
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better than what is here the physiognomy of each 
artist, and in the form that is the most charac- 
teristic. 

“If it be admitted that M. Puvis de Chavannes 
conceives in imagination forms and scenes of the 
ideal world, it will not be denied that ‘The Dream’ 
of the Salon of 1884—-in which appear to a young 
man despoiled of all things, Love, Glory, and Riches 
—is his most imaginative work. It will be ad- 
mitted that it is to him what the Angelus was to 
Millet, the conception which expresses the quint- 
essence of his faculties so well, that if it had not 
been for him it never would have seen the light. 
I think I can say the same for the dancers and the 
race-horses, in which M. Degas appears with all his 
precision of form and his science of drawing. ‘The 
Toreador Saluting, of 1867,‘ Rest,’ of the Salon of 
1873, and ‘ Chez le Pére Lathuile,’ of the 1879, seem to 
me to represent the beginning and the end (Manet’s 
freshest notes) of him who was the great innovator 
of clear painting and tones in full light. 

“*The Nocturne,’ by M. Whistler, might be chosen 
as the most remarkable of those astonishing in- 
ventions, in which he has succeeded in staying the 
shadow and catching the transparency, the mystery 
and the poetry of the night.” 

The works of Madame Berthe Morizot have the 
elegance of the feminine mind; they are never 
arid ; they are refined, without preciousness. And I 
think that one would not be wildly adventurous in 
placing in the front rank, among the most seductive, 
the “ Young Woman ata Ball.” For charm of brush- 
work and harmony of clear tints the artist has never 
surpassed the handicraft of this picture. M. Renoir 
has known how to endow his women with a penetrat- 
ing sentiment, and his half-length of a woman shows 
him to us with the combined qualities of firmness 
of outline, precision of movement, and brightness of 
naked flesh. 

“The Turkeys, “ Cover-Shooting,” and other 
canvases of Claude Monet, have that rapidity of touch 
—that brilliancy of improvisation, yet so sure of itself 
—that penetrating vision which has gained for its 
author the epithet “impressionist”; and the land- 
scapes of Pissaro were chosen for their rustic flavour. 
When we consider the developments of the modern 
French school, we notice the originality with which 
it is penetrated, and which has forced it forward, so 
to speak, with accumulation of accent. And as all that 
is original must fight before it is accepted, we observe 
at each stage Delacroix and Rousseau, then Corot 
and Millet, then Manet, Degas, and the impressionists, 
had to struggle before they triumphed. 

To-day originality is no longer attacked. Ex- 
perience has at length taught that it is the essential 
quality of all creators, of all masters. The artists 
whose works are united in this collection are in the 
highest degree original. They had in common clear- 
ness, light and air, direct observation of Nature, open- 
air effects, and the sentiment of the life and world 
of their day. Theycome as the crown for that modern 
artistic efflorescence which makes the French school 
of the nineteenth century one of the greatest of all 
countries and of all time. 

I have said that this collection was un point de 
repere in my life. I never went to Paris without 
going to see it. Besides their beauty, which I never 
wearied of, the pictures brought back the old days. 
Is it strange, then, that I should feel sad at their dis- 
persal? Another landmark gone! And this preface 
which I have translated word for word, is it not 
very nearly what I have always said and written ? 
You will say that everyone says the same to-day. 
True, but not with the same accent. That preface 
has the accent of the Nouvelle Athénes, those 
dear old militant days when Manet, Degas, Renoir, 
and Pissaro were deemed impotent, fools, lunatics, 
and practical jokers. But I must not allow myself 
to grow too sentimental. Am I not writing art 
criticism? M. Duret’s sale will be one of the most in- 
teresting of recent times, and students of modern art 
will be curious to see what prices the Degas will fetch. 





There are eight, and all are interesting examples of 
his work; some three or four are masterpieces, 
Manet’s portrait of Albert Wolf is a splendid piece of 
painting in Manet’s best manner; it will go cheap 
on account of the subject. Albert Wolf was hideous— 
the portrait is beautiful ; but there are few who will 
see the beauty. I should prefer this portrait to 
“Chez le Pére Lathuile,” which M. Duret admires, 
I never liked it much; I think of it to-day exactly 
as I did the day I saw Manet at work on it. 
To me it is ugly; the vision is that of the camera, 
and the execution is extravaggnt. What I like is 
Manet’s portrait of Madame Morizot, that, I notice, 
is not to be sold. “Le Port de Bordeaux” is a 
magnificent piece of painting, which Turner would 
have certainly stopped to admire. Monet's “ Cover- 
Shooting ”—the title in the catalogue is “ La Chasse” 
—is a fine work. To me it is a little showy and 
superficial; but then I never was captivated 
by Monet. He does not seem to me to compare with 
Manet. “Le Port de Bordeaux” is, in my opinion, 
worth fifty Monets; only in certain snow-pieces, in 
certain views of plains, where the picture is set in 
a faint airy distance, do I sincerely admire him. A 
picture that I should buy were I purchasing pictures 
would be “A Young Woman at a Ball,’ by Berthe 
Morizot. That picture may not be great, but it is an 
adorably beautiful thing, and is unique ; it is a thing 
apart; it is like no other picture, and it will not go 
dear ; a couple of hundred pounds will buy it. 

G. M. 








THE SITUATION IN CHILI. 





Varparaiso, February 5. 

W* are in the throes of a General Election here, 

/ and it is said that for the first time in Chilian 
history there is to be no intervention on the part of 
the Government. I don’t believe this story, for if it 
were true, the clerical party would be easily vic- 
torious, since they have already established a perfect 
system of electioneering agents in the Curasin every 
parish. The state of education here among the 
masses is such that a free election is a delusion and 
a snare, for the average voter, especially in the 
rural districts, has no conception of what his duties 
are, and a five-dollar note would convert him to any 
political creed. 

Amuch more important question than the electoral 
one is, however, agitating the minds especially of the 
commercial classes, and this is the financial position, 
especially in connection with the rate of exchange. 
The trouble is that everyone has a different remedy 
for the evil of the present situation. The Govern- 
ment is rich, and does not spend all its income; so 
the reason must be sought elsewhere. The Govern- 
ment has made a solemn promise to pay the fiscal 
issues of, more or less, 30 millions of dollars in gold, 
at 24 pence to the dollar, on July Ist, 1896, and yet 
to-day’s rate of exchange is 13}; or, in other words, 
the fiscal promissory notes are at a discount of, more 
or less, 45 per cent. If really the Government notes 
are to be redeemed at 24 pence on July Ist, 1896, 
what better business can be suggested than buying 
them up to-day at 13} and sitting on them? 

As I said before, the Government is rich; and 
I firmly believe that the balance of trade now 
is in favour of the country, as imports have fallen 
off most materially, and yet exchange will not rise. 
Speculation accentuates and aggravates movements 
up or down; but in the long run it cannot have a 
permanent effect, unless there is a continuous 
corner, which is not the case in this instance. 
A month agolI wrote to the Finance Minister, who 
is an old friend, to say that I thought they 
were making a mistake in trying to provide half 
the gold they want for conversion out of 


revenue, as they were disturbing the regular 
current of exchange by diverting a large sum yearly 
from the ordinary needs of the market, and I sug- 
gested that an alteration in the law be made 
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whereby all the product of the Government Nitrate 
grounds to be sold in June should go to Conversion, 
that the new ironclad now building at Armstrong’s 
should be sold, as also the Spartan and Aquila, the 
two transports purchased during the revolution, and 
if anything more was wanted, a short loan should be 
raised in London on the best terms possible. How- 
ever, nothing is done, Congress dissolves, and the 
elections come on. The country is perfectly sound 
and good, and yet exchange is 13}. 
[THE elections took place on the 4th inst., and the 
Clerical party were beaten by the Liberals and 
Balmacedists.—EbD. SPEAKER. 








CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, 


a 


IGH up on the mountain-side three individuals 

have been gathering fagots among the under- 

wood since the first break of day. They are the 
contadino, his wife, and his donkey. 

The woman is bare-headed and brown-faced ; her 
short skirts show stockingless feet thrust into coarse 
shoes. A red handkerchief is tied over her robust 
shoulders against the dampness which night has 
left on the leaves. Her hands are hard, and she 
chops vigorously at the young saplings with a thick 
square-bladed knife that is almost a hatchet. The 
husband is a well-built figure of a man, lithe and 
with muscles like whipcord. He has a broad felt 
hat on his head, a loose sort of blouse is buttoned up 
to his throat, and his trousers are stuck into his 
boot-tops. He has evidently paid more attention to 
his toilet than his wife has done. When she has cut 
a number of fagots he brings them into one place by 
the roadside. Then he sits down on a stone and 
smokes contentedly until she has prepared more 
work for him to do. The donkey stands by reflect- 
ively, laying first one ear and then the other back 
on his neck. The labour question and the equality 
of the sexes trouble not his mind. He has also the 
good sense not to bray, which might bring the 
custode upon them. 

The hillside, with its dense macchie, belongs to 
some Principe. Strictly, the peasants should pick up 
only the fallen branches ; but the Principe has no use 
for a few young saplings, and what everyone does is 
not very wrong; the peasant thinks. And there is no 
penalty unless one is caught. The sun rises up in the 
heavens, and little by little the freshness disappears 
from the shaded hillside. The woman has loosened 
the handkerchief at her throat, and great beads of 
sweat stand out on her face. The donkey moves 
back from the road farther into the shade. The 
man has put away his pipe. He pushes his hat back 
from his forehead and whistles, as he eyes critically 
the growing bundle of fagots beside him. 

At last he rises, stretches himself, and calls out to 
his wife, who is still chopping away at the branches 
—* Basta ! it is a good load. Let us go!” 

The woman stands still for a moment, with a sigh 
of relief. Then she stoops over and gathers together 
the few remaining fagots. She brings them to her 
husband, who is skilfully binding them all together 
with withes in one broad flat bundle. 

In the mind of none of the three is there the 
slightest doubt as to who shall bear the product of 
their morning's toil down to their home in the 
village. In France the fagots would be strapped on 
the donkey, and husband and wife would trudge 
contentedly on together. But the donkey does not 
look at the bundle; besides, he already has a saddle 
on his back. In America the saddle would be for 
the woman, if she could possibly be imagined here 
on the mountain-side. But, in that case, she would 
be drawing the red handkerchief over her head 
instead of doubling it into a little pad at the back 
of her neck, as she is actually doing. 

She is a contadina, and she will do, without 
thought of wrong, what those like her in southern 





Italy have always done. She bends over, and her 
husband, with a strong hand, lifts the bundle from 
the ground to her back. He breathes hard from the 
effort. ‘“ Bah, that is woman’s work!” 

He helps her to balance the fagots as comfortably 
as may be, and he puts the ends of the withes in 
her hands that she may hold her load securely. 
Then he mounts the donkey and rides on ahead. 
He goes but slowly, as his weight is somewhat heavy 
for his beast; he is also considerate of his wife. 
She cannot move quickly under her heavy burden 
of branches. They quite cover her head and body, 
and she stoops far over to keep them balanced. 
Seen from behind, farther up the hillside, there is 
visible only an animated bundle of fagots slowly 
descending the steep road. 

In front, an old priest comes up the road. From 
beneath the broad brim of his hat he sees nothing 
in the three individuals to remind him that the old 
order changes. They meet without salutation. The 
priest passes on, and the husband turns his head 
and says to his wife—Papaccio ! 

The woman laughs hoarsely at the jest of her 
lord and master: politics is men’s work. When he 
looks away again, she secretly crosses her breast. 

The shade grows thinner, until the road issues 
forth into the blinding light of the sun. The man 
pulls his hat over his eyes and raps savagely the 
little donkey with the wood-knife which he carries 
on the saddle. As the beast starts forward, he 
mutters a curse on Saint Anthony, who is patron of 
the village and responsible for the weather. The 
woman bends lower and crosses herself again. At 
last they enter the narrow street of the village. It 
winds down the hill between high, dingy houses of 
stone, which shade it from the sun. Itis like a tunnel, 
through which even the air of noon breathes re- 
freshingly. 

Half-way down the hill, the three pass under a 
grimy archway into an inner court. The man 
leisurely dismounts from the donkey, which quickly 
finds its way to a sheltered corner used as a stable. 
Then he turns towards his wife, who is waiting for 
him to relieve her of her load. As he raises his 
hands to lift the heavy bundle from her shoulders, 
he looks up to the windows of the second storey. 
Each floor of the great gloomy building is occupied 
by a different family. A dark-eyed woman, with a 
rose in her hair anda red ribbon at her throat, stands 
at the window and smiles back at him. 

He swings the fagots to the ground and drags 
them to a stack of others which have been brought 
home on days before. His wife stands erect and 
looks about her; the woman, who is her neighbour, 
has disappeared from the window above. The 
husband turns round grumbling. The wife hastily 
unfolds the handkerchief, which has served as a 
pad beneath her burden ; after wiping the perspira- 
tion from her face, she spreads it neatly over her 
shoulders, which are stiff from long stooping. Then 
she takes up a large copper vessel standing by the 
wall and goes out again into the street and down to 
the village fountain. Shortly after she returns, 
bearing on her head, with firm steps, the vase filled 
with water. She finds her husband in their dimly 
lighted room on the ground floor, where he has 
built a fire of twigs and branches. While the water 
is boiling, she prepares the salt codfish for their 
dinner. He occupies himself with a sauce made of 
tomatoes, round like small apples. 

At the little table, where the man is already 
seated before his bottle of wine, she spreads a coarse 
linen cloth, which is scrupulously clean. When she 
has served him with the food she herself begins eat- 
ing some of the codfish, with a bit of hard bread, 
such as peasants use. She smiles at her husband, 
who laps up avidly the steaming contents of his 
plate. When he has finished his wine, he pushes the 
scant remainder of the sauce towards his wife. “ Eat, 
Santuzza; one must eat to work, even as I do. 
Ahimé ! we are not as the rich who eat without 
working.” 
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The woman flushes with pleasure, and sops up 
the sauce with her bread with a great show of 
relish. 

The man looks on with satisfaction, and then 
speaks again: “Santuzza, I must have my new 
blouse and my best shirt clean for to-morrow ; there 
is a meeting at the betiola in the night. Thou must 
take them to the washing pool this afternoon.” 

The colour dies out of her face; the lines of 
fatigue show harshly on the sallow skin. “It is far, 
and—it is very hot,” she answers timidly. 

“So much the more reason that thou shouldst set 
off quickly,” says the man with decision. 

Obediently she arises, puts the dishes and the 
remnants carefully to one side, and gathers up a 
bundle in a large linen cloth. Lifting this wearily 
to her head, she walks out into the street, down the 
hill, and across a stretch of sunlit plain to the pool 
for the village washing. She kneels down on the 
stones, opens her bundle, and begins beating and 
wringing its contents in the water. From time to 
time she puts the wet palm of her hand to her fore- 
head. 

The man leans against the archway, smoking his 
pipe, until he sees her disappear far away in the 
bright sunlight. Then he turns, stretches his arms, 
and enters the dark stairway, saying: “I think I 
will go and see Lola for a little!” 


STODDARD DEWEY. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S ADMISSION. 


Srr,—Is it an advantage for a politician to be silent? One 
hears so much nowadays in praise of silence that it is searcely 
pardonable to suggest a doubt, yet the practice in constant speech 
which the House of Commons gives is not an unmixed evil. The 
old Parliamentary hand speaks so often that he learns to avoid 
saying what he does not mean, while the comparative stillness of 
the Upper House makes the peer upon his legs a danger to his 
party. Lord Salisbury hardly ever speaks without uttering what 
his opponents have learnt to call a “blazer”; yet it may be 
doubted whether anything Lord Salisbury ever said has caused 
so much consternation among his supporters as a few sentences 
of Lord Rosebery’s did last Monday. Many well-meant attempts 
have been made to explain away what Lord Rosebery said. What 
he meant, I do not know; what he said is perfectly clear. 
Indeed, I wish someone could point me to any other utterance 
of Lord Rosebery’s on the subject of Home Rule which is equally 
specific. He said :— 

“ My Lords, the noble Marquis made one remark on the 
subject of Irish Home Rule with which I must profess to be 
in entire concurrence. He said that before Irish Home Rule 
is conceded by an Imperial Parliament, England, as the pre- 
dominant member of the partnership of the Three Kingdoms, 
will have to be convinced of its justice, This may seem a 
considerable admission to make, because, as your Lordships 
well know, the majority of English members of Parliament, 
elected from England proper, are hostile to that measure— 
(Opposition cheers)—but I believe that the conviction of 
England with regard to Home Rule depends on one point 
alone—that is, the conduct of Ireland herself. I believe if we 
ean go on showing this cleanness of agrarian crime, and if we 
can point to the continued harmony of Ireland with the great 
Liberal party in this country, and if we can go on giving proof 
and pledges that Ireland is entitled to be granted that boon, 
which she has never ceased to demand since the Act of Union 
was passed, I believe the conversion of England will be of no 
slow or difficult character.” 

Now these words are as plain as a pikestaff. Lord Rosebery 
adopted Lord Salisbury’s position, that England must consent 
before Home Rule is granted. He said England, not Great 
Britain. By the qualifying epithet “proper” he apparently 
excluded Wales. He does not require simply England's aequi- 
escence. England must be convinced. And, as a necessary 
corollary, he points to the natural form of declaring conviction 
as being the election of a majority of Home Rule members from 














England proper. In other words, Home Rule cannot be passed 

now. For the purpose of passing Home Rule, the present House 
of Commons is of no use. The majority, made up partly of 
Irish votes, which has placed Lord Rosebery in office, which has 
passed a Parish Councils Bill for England framed in many 
respects contrary to the wishes of the majority of English 
members, is a good enough majority to keep Lord Rosebery 
in office, but it is not a good enough majority to pass the great 
measure which it was elected to pass. Home Rule is relegated 
to some uncertain time in the future, when out of conviction 
or sheer weariness the English majority of seventy-five against 
Home Rule is somehow removed. In the meantime, the Irish 
members are to comfort themselves with the assurance that 
by being very good boys they may obtain that desirable end, 
though the comfort is chastened by the remembrance that they 
have never in the past got anything except when they made 
themselves troublesome. Their country has on an average of 
years been more crimeless than England, and much more 
erimeless than Scotland. If it goes on getting still more 
erimeless, Irish members may be allowed to have something 
to do with the government of their country. Especially will 
this be so if they walk in the strait path of political res, ect- 
ability in harmony with the great Liberal party. Really, a 
more surprising utterance has never fallen from any British 
statesman, 

The most ingenious gloss cannot remove the effect of these 
words. None can deny that, at the very least, they were an ad- 
mission that the present Parliament cannot pass Home Rule, 
which in itself is enough to give Irish members little interest in 
its future proceedings. The only substantial argument of con- 
struction against the further inference that no future Parliament 
ean pass Home Rule unless the majority of members from 
England proper support it, is Mr. Morley’s suggestion that such 
a theory would be “ impossible.” If the words are frankly with- 
drawn, Irish members will be the last to bear any grudge on 
account of a mere slip of the tongue; but anything short of 
withdrawal will make matters worse. 

Let me recall the circumstances in which they were uttered. 
In the year 1886 the Liberal party pledged itself to make Home 
Rule, on definite lines then agreed upon, the first plank in its 
platform. The vast majority of the Irish people have since 
loyally tried to carry out their part of the bargain. Irish 
voters all over the world have proved their reliance 
on Liberal promises. On one critical occasion their faith 
was put to a terrible test. The greatest man of their 
race had become an obstacle to the continuance of the alliance, 
Wisely or unwisely, they pat him aside, sacrificed him, if you 
will, to keep faith with their allies. They knew when they did 
so that the sacrifice meant not merely the loss of the man, but, 
as an inevitable consequence, the beginning of bitter internal 
divisions with which some of their English friends are now only 
too glad to taunt them. They faced all this deliberately, 
because they trusted to the Liberal party to pass as their first 

reat legislative measure not Local Government (which the 
Tnionists offered them long ago), but Home Rule. In 1892 
they were rewarded by finding a Home Rule majority returned 
to Parliament, a majority, as they fondly fancied, not the less 
eapable of legislating for Ireland because it was partly com- 
posed of Irishmen. They supported their Liberal friends in 
forming a Ministry. They did not share in the spoils of office. 
Though they would have been entitled in accordance with their 
numbers to four seats in the Cabinet, they preferred to remain 
outside, giving to their allies all the ordinary rewards of am- 
bition and asking for themselves only the promised measure of 
Home Rule. A Home Rule Bill has been passed through the 
House of Commons, but nothing else has been done for Ireland. 
The Liberal leaders seemed none too anxious to buckle to in the 


fight against the House of Lords which was necessary to carry 
~ < 

At this moment Mr. Gladstone retired. No mere words can 
explain what that meant to Irishmen. He is the only great 
Englishman in history who has not merely supported Irish 
claims, but understood and liked the Irish character. He has 
done more than win a province; he might be called Hibernicus, 
as the conqueror of the Irish heart. The other sixteen Cabinet 
Ministers (even including Mr. Morley) to whom Lord Rosebery 
pointed at the Foreign Office were to Irishmen as nothing com- 
pared with Mr. Gladstone. In every part of the globe Irishmen 
were filled with consternation when they heard he had retired. 
They expressed and felt no preference as to his successor, 
partly because no successor could be a substitute; but they 
most certainly hoped that the want of Mr. Gladstone’s en- 
thusiasm would be made up for by an even more emphatic 
adhesion not merely to benevolent intention, but to a definite 
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policy. Lord Rosebery has never said anything very definite as 
to what sort of Home Rule he wishes to carry, and from him 
such assurances were especially desired. It would perhaps 
have been too much to expect a special communication of his 
views even in private, though there was really no reason why he 
should have made himself inaccessible. At least, such a com- 
munication might have been made at the Foreign Office. The 
Foreign Office speech, however, though it contained nothing to 
which they objected, contained nothing definite just where they 
wished for definition. And then at the supreme moment, when 
they were still looking for assurances, came this speech in the 
House of Lords. 

Irish members were the more thunderstruck by the declara- 
tion in the House of Lords because they are very keen elec- 
tioneerers, possessing a good deal of knowledge of the English 
constituencies. What hope is there of obtaining a Liberal 
majority in England proper within any reasonable space of 
time? There have, of course, been Liberal majorities from 
England. Lord Palmerston got an English majority for his 
sort of Liberalism. But compared with Ireland, Wales, 
and Seotland, England has been always Conservative, 
and that especially whenever Conservatism was mixed 
up with anti-Catholic prejudice. England prevented Catholic 
emancipation in 1813, when Scotland, Wales, and Ireland would 
have conceded it, and indeed, under the political conditions of 
those days, sueceeded in putting it off for sixteen years. In the 
Parliament of 1865, shortly before the dissolution, the Liberal 
majority was 74, of which England contributed 31. Household 
suffrage was granted in the towns, and the Liberals came back 
with a majority of 111. But this increased majority was not 
due to any change in England. In spite of all the new voters, 
the English Liberal majority fell from 31 to 26. In votes the 
change was even more remarkable. The English Liberal majority 
at the polls fell from 3,092,900 in 1865 to 926,100 in 1868. 
The falling-off was entirely ascribed to the policy of Dis- 
establishment in Ireland. The Conservative trend in England 
increased in 1874 to an absolute majority. In the great 
turnover of 1880 Liberalism recovered, but 26 of the majority 
of 115 (leaving out the Home Rulers) in the 1880 Parliament 
was due to Wales, and 46 to Scotland. And in 1880, it 
must be remembered (in spite of Lord Beaconstield’s letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough), Ireland was very little before the 
electors. The English electors who voted Liberal in 1585 had 
no anti-Irish feelings to get over. Thus, all history shows that 
whenever religious and racial prejudices against Ireland can be 
brought into play, the odds are on the Tories so far as England 
proper is concerned. Religious and racial prejudices are not 
confined to the upper classes. These facts may suggest a reason 
why English party-men might be glad to get rid of the Irish 
question ; but they are cold comfort to any Irishman, if the con- 
version of a majority of England proper is necessary before 
Home Rule is to be carried. 

Thus, in time, place, meaning, and effect, Lord Rosebery’s 
speech was most unfortunate. It seemed to Irishmen a very 
bitter blow, and the rather sneering references to them at the 
end did not tend to reconcile them. No Irish member, except 
Mr. Redmond, spoke about it in the House of Commons; buat 
they felt the more. They do not, of course, suspect the Liberal 
party, or any single Liberal leader, of any desire to repudiate the 
a of Home Rule. But they fear that, by removing their 

emanud from the high plane of national right on which Mr. 
Gladstone has placed it, Lord Rosebery may check the enthusiasm 
necessary for a thorough settlement, so that in the end the Bill 
of 1892 may be cut down to some unsettling and unsatisfactory 
measure such as the Unionists might accept. It might perhaps 
be possible for the Irish question to be partially settled by the 
t of slightly less on the constitutional side than was given 

y the Bill of 1892, if more generous financial terms were con- 
ceded at the same time. But any such proposal must come from 
the Tories, who are pledged to nothing, rather than from the 
Liberals, who are—with the possible exception of Lord Rosebery 
—pledged to more. We are a sentimental people ; we have been 
won by Mr. Gladstone throwing all his enthusiasm into keeping 
faith with us; we might be alienated for ever if the suspicion 

t abroad that his successor was calculating for just how little 

e could get rid of us. AN Irish MEMBER. 





“A NEW VIEW ON IRELAND”—AND SCOTLAND. 


S1r,—‘ A New View on Ireland ”—your admirable apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Plankett’s Fortnightly article—may well become “ A 
New View on Scotland.” Some years have gone since the 
Galloway Creameries, now numbering four factories, began to 
transform the methods of dairying in two counties. Where the 
companies have succeeded—and the success is not disputable—a 
co-operative society need not fail. So judge certain young and 
old Wigtownshire farmers, who, a few weeks past, opened a co- 
operative creamery fitted with all the most modern appliances 
for the manufacture of milk products. Sandhead, the site of the 
new factory, is a short strip of houses on the western shore of 
Luce Bay, the last scallop of the Solway. The working of the 


markets. Some of the promoters call the institution a new era 
in dairy-farming, which perhaps it is, though Mr. Plunkett is 
first. Anyhow, co-operative production, the best proof of the 
mobility of commodities, is too rare in farming not to preserve 
still the interest of an experiment. 

Perhaps, too, co-operation may solve another problem. No 
complaint is commoner among villagers and small townsmen 
than the difficulty of getting good milk—or, sometimes, milk of 
any kind—and this within yards of dairy farms, Everythin 
goes in bulk to the creameries ; the farmers will not sell in man | 
quantities. Some, too, have assured me that the morale of dairy- 
farming has lapsed since the creameries began; the workers, 
losing interest in the simplified process, take less heed, and the 
say the butter craft is languishing. If we are to have a Paris 
Council in Scotland, must we continue to think of municipal 
milk distribution as impracticable ? A doctor told me not long 
ago that to order milk diet was useless; the milk was not to 
be got. When will co-operation include the cotman with the 
farmer ?—I am, ete., w.LM 

Newton Stewart, N.B., March 13th, 1894. a? 








IN ROMNEY MARSH. 
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S I went down to Dymchurch Wall, 
I heard the South sing o’er the land ; 
I saw the yellow sunlight fall 
On knolls where Norman churches stand. 


And ringing shrilly, taut and lithe, 
Within the wind a core of sound, 

The wire from Romney town to Hythe 
Alone its airy journey wound. 


A veil of purple vapour flowed 

And trailed its fringe along the Straits ; 
The upper air like sapphire glowed ; 

And roses filled heaven's central gates. 


Masts in the offing wagged their tops ; 

The swinging waves pealed on the shore; 
The saffron beach, all diamond drops 

And beads of surge, prolonged the roar. 


As I came up from Dymchurch Wall, 
I saw above the Downs’ low crest 

The crimson brands of sunset fall, 
Flicker, and fade from out the west. 


Night sank: like flakes of silver fire 
The stars in one great shower came down: 
Shrill blew the wind; and shrill the wire 
Rang out from Hythe to Romney town. 


The darkly shining salt sea-drops 

Streamed as the waves clashed on the shore; 
The beach, with all its organ stops 

Pealing again, prolonged the roar. 


JOHN DAVIDSON, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





PROFESSOR SKEAT’S CHAUCER, 


FTER twenty-five years of close toil, Professor 
Skeat has completed his great edition of Chaucer. 

The first volume, of six hundred pages or so, was 
issued a fortnight back from the Clarendon Press, 
and the five remaining volumes are to follow in the 
course of the year. It is obviously easier to be 
dithyrambic than critical in chronicling this event ; 
to which, indeed, dithyrambs are more appropriate 
than criticism. For when a man writes “ Opus vite 
mec,” and so lays down his pen at the conclusion of 
such a task as this, he must be a churl (even if he be 
also a competent critic) who would allow no pause 
for admiration. And where, churl or no churl, is 
the competent critic to be found? Professor 
Skeat has here compiled an entirely new text of 
Chaucer, founded solely on the manuscripts and 
on the earliest accessible printed editions; where 
Chaucer has translated, the originals have been 
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grammar have been carefully considered through- 
out,” and, besides these, “ the phonology and spelling 
of every word have received particular attention.” 
We may add that all the materials for a Life of 
Chaucer have been sought out, examined, and 
pieced together with extraordinary care. All this 
has taken Professor Skeat twenty-five years, and in 
order to pass competent judgment on his conclusions 
the critic must follow him step by step through his 
researches—which will take the critic (evenif we are 
charitable enough to suppose his mental equipment 
equal to Professor Skeat’s) another twenty-five years 
atleast. For our time, then,and probably for many 
generations after, this edition of Chaucer will be 
accepted as final. 


The first volume, besides a General Introduction 
and the Life already referred to, contains the Minor 
Poems (or so many of them as Professor Skeat holds 
to be genuine) and the “ Romaunt of the Rose.” Four- 
teen years ago Professor Skeat wrote an essay to 
prove that the surviving English version of “Le 
Roman de la Rose” was not written by Chaucer. He 
has since seen reason to modify this judgment: and 
this modification and the reasons that led to it are 
set forth in twelve pages of fascinating exegesis. 
The original “ Roman de la Rose” was begun, early in 
the thirteenth century, by Guillaume de Lorris, in 
the valley of the Loire. He wrote 4,070 lines, and 
then died. Forty years later the incomplete work 
was taken up by one Jean de Meung, a cripple, of 
Meung-sur-Loire, who pushed it to the prodigious 
length of 22,074 lines. Our fathers may have had 
narrower chests than we; but as readers they could 
undoubtedly cover longer distances without fatigue, 
from the“ Roman de la Rose” to the“ Mirror of Knight- 
hood,” and from the “ Mirror” to “ Sir Charles Grandi- 
son.” The “ Roman ” in the original had a great popu- 
lar success ; and that Chaucer translated a part of it 
into English is certain, for he tells us so himself. It 
does not follow, however, that the particular version 
which happens to survive is the one that he made; 
and Professor Skeat began with the discovery that 
a large part of it could not be by Chaucer. From 
this he concluded too hastily that no part of it was 
written by Chaucer. Soon, however, Dr. Lindner 
pointed out that at least two fragments of the 
“Romaunt” were by different translators; and he 
was followed by the great Chaucerian scholar, Dr. 
Max Kaluza, who found another break in the trans- 
lation, which thus falls into three fragments. In 
Professor Skeat’s Introduction these three fragments 
are severally and closely analysed by all available 
tests, linguistic and metrical, with the result that 
Fragment A, or lines 1—1,705, appear to be really 
Chaucer's ; that Fragment B (1,706—5,810) is certainly 
not by him; and that Fragment C (5,811—7,698), 
though more in his style, can hardly be accepted as 
his work. 


Professor Skeat accordingly gives the genuine 
Fragment A the dignity of large type, and for our 
comparison prints the French original beneath. 
Fragments B and C are added in smaller type and 
double columns. So far, so good. But when we 
come to the Minor Poems we find the Professor is not 
quite consistent. He tells us (and he is undoubtedly 
right) that the famous “ The Court of Love,” and the 
yet more famous “The Flower and the Leaf,” were not 
written by Chaucer. Accordingly he omits them 
altogether. But this is hard to bear. Since Stowe 
introduced the one and Speight the other into their 
editions of 1561 and 1598, readers have grown used 
to find them among Chaucer's works. Be it granted 
at once that “The Court of Love” is sixteenth-century 
work, and that the charming “ The Flower and the 
Leaf” is no more than a hundred years older, still 
they are not more certainly un-Chaucerian than 
Fragment B of the “ Romaunt,” which the Professor 
printsin fall. This is not exactly an appeal to justice, 
Iadmit. We readers appeal rather that the Professor's 
one act of leniency may be an excuse for another. 
But, plague take it! we want to read “The Flower 





and the Leaf”: and although the Professor's six 
volumes are marvellously cheap for their worth, 
they cost a poor man something. Must he in 
addition procure ten or twelve volumes of some. 
body else’s Chaucer in order to read this small 
poem? Surely Professor Skeat can add a seventh 
volume, containing the works falsely attributed to 
Chaucer, and point out therein a hundred reasons 
why we must not take them for Chaucer's, provided 
he gives us the poems. 


For this is the point: we want this edition to 
be such that, having it, we shall desire no other, 
And I seem to see in this edition of Chaucer the 
beginning of the realisation of a dream which | 
have cherished since first I stood within the quad- 
rangle of the Clarendon Press—that fine combina- 
tion of the factory and the palace. The aspect of 
the Press itself repeats, as it were, the characteristics 
of its government, which is conducted by an elected 
body as an honourable trust. Its delegates are not, as 
other publishers, intent only on money-getting. And 
yet the Clarendon Press makes money, and the 
University can depend upon it for handsome sub- 
sidies. It may well depend upon it for much more. 
As the Bank of England—to which in its system of 
government it may be likened—is the focus of all the 
other banks, private or joint-stock, in the kingdom, 
and the treasure-house, not only of the nation’s gold, 
but of its commercial honour, so the Clarendon 
Press—traditionally careful in its selections and 
munificent in its rewards—might become the acad- 
emy or central temple of English literature. If it 
would but follow up Professor Skeat’s Chaucer 
with a resolution to publish, at a pace suitable to so 
large an undertaking, all the great English classics, 
edited with all the scholarship its wealth can com- 
mand, I believe that before long the Clarendon 
Press would be found to be exercising an influence 
on English letters which is at present lacking, and 
the lack of which drives many to call, from time to 
time, for the institution in this country of something 
corresponding to the French Academy. I need only 
cite the examples of the Royal Society and the 
Marylebone Cricket Club to show that to create an 
authority in this manner is consonant with our 
national practice. We should have that centre of 
correct information, correct judgment, correct taste 
—that intellectual metropolis, in short—which is the 
only safeguard against provinciality in literature; 
we should have a standard of English scholarship 
and an authoritative dictionary of the English 
language ; and at the same time we should escape 
all that question of social distinction for men of 
letters which has made the French Academy a cock- 
pit of social intrigues. 


Also, I may add, we should have the books. 
Where now is the great edition of Bunyan, of 
Defoe, of Gibbon? The Oxford Press did once 
publish an edition of Gibbon, worthy enough as far 
as type and paper could make it worthy. But even 
this is only found in second-hand book-shops. Why 
are two rival London houses now publishing editions 
of Scott, the better illustrated with silly pictures 
“out of the artists’ heads’’? Where is the final 
edition of Ben Jonson? 


These and the rest are to come, perhaps. Of late 
we have had from Oxford a great Boswell and a 
great Chaucer; and the magnificent Dictionary is 
under weigh. So that it may be the dream is in 
process of being realised, though none of us shall 
live to see its full realisation. Meanwhile such a 
work as Professor Skeat’s Chaucer is not only an 
answer to much chatter that goes up from time 
to time about nine-tenths of the work on English 
literature being done out of England. This and 
similar works are the best of all possible answers to 
those gentlemen who so often interrupt their own 
chrematistic pursuits to point out in the monthly 
magazines the inadequacy of our two great Univer- 
sities as nurseries of chrematistic youth. In this 
ease it is Oxford that publishes, while Cambridge 
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supplies the learning: and from a natural affection 
I had rather it were always Oxford that published, 
attracting to her service the learning, scholarship, 
intelligence of all parts of the kingdom, or, for that 
matter, of the world. So might she securely found 
new Schools of English Literature—were she so 
minded, a dozen every year. They would do no 
particular harm ; and meanwhile in Walton Street, 
out of earshot of the New Schools, the Clarendon 
Press would go on, serenely performing its great 
work. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Tue UnitTeD States. AN OUTLINE OF PoLiTiIcaAL History, 
1492—1871. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


f 4 EW men have been as well fitted as Mr. Goldwin 

Smith, by personal knowledge not less than by 
book-learning, to treat the history of the United 
States ; and in this book he displays a gift more rare 
and remarkable than any amount of learning—the 
gift of seizing the salient features of a time, or a 
character, or an event, and summing up many details 
into a few vigorous sentences or paragraphs. In 
three hundred pages he traces the growth of the 
colonies, from the first settlements on the James 
River, in Virginia, and on the coast of Massachusetts 
Bay, describes the conflict which separated them 
from England, sketches the party struggles over the 
questionof Slavery andthe Warof Secession, bringing 
his narrative down to the Reconstruction period of 
twenty-five years ago. To compress so long and so 
complex a story into so small a compass required not 
only great skill in arrangement but great powers of 
style. Fortunately his style is Tacitean in its brevity 
and force, and becomes an apt instrument for the 
form of writing history in which facts are not so 
much narrated as made the occasion for large and 
luminous generalisations. Everybody may read the 
book with enjoyment; but those will profit by it 
most who have already sufficient knowledge of the 
facts to fill up the picture for themselves in its 
details, and who can by the light of such knowledge 
test independently these generalisations. Historians 
who are prone to generalise are usually suspected of 
being careless in details, especially by other his- 
torians who want the generalising faculty. So far 
as we have been able to examine Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
he is not open to this charge. One may sometimes 
differ from his interpretation of facts, but he is 
accurate in his statement of the facts themselves, 
and does not yield to the temptation, natural to 
anyone with an epigram-making turn, of im- 
proving an incident to make it the foundation of an 
epigram. 

Those who know his earlier books know pretty 
well his point of view. He is a political philosopher 
of the ethical type, more interested in the moral and 
personal side of politics than in questions of consti- 
tutional machinery. He isa Conservative Republican 
—a Republican because he dislikes courts, aristo- 
cracies, established churches, and all forms of op- 
pression or inequality, yet Conservative because 
penetrated by a sense of the weakness of human 
nature and of the vulgar side of democracy. He is 
interested in America, and sympathetic with the 
genius of American institutions because they repre- 
sent to him an effort to escape from the injustices, 
the corruptions, the hollowness, of the Governments 
of the Old World. He is an unsparing critic of 
American statesmen and the concrete phenomena of 
American politics, because he tries them by the ideal 
standard of a philosophic moralist rather than by 
the tests which the man of the world is forced to 
apply to human nature everywhere. What with 
the brilliance of his style and the severity of his 








judgments, we feel throughout his book what may 
be called an atmosphere of icy sunlight. 

Probably no writer of equal eminence has ever 
told the Americans so many unpalatable truths as 
this book contains. 

One peculiarity of the author's attitude will strike 
the least observant reader. He is a keenly patriotic 
Englishman, sensitive for the honour and greatness 
of England, and frequently led to his sharpest 
criticisms of American misdoing by his sense of their 
unworthy jealousy and suspicion of England which 
American party leaders—sometimes sincerely, some- 
times for purposes of political treachery—have dis- 
played. But he is also a vehement advocate of 
Colonial separation, holding that whenever a colony 
has advanced a certain way in population and 
resources, her best course is to cast herself clear of 
the Mother Country. This doctrine, popular thirty 
years ago with most English Radicals, and avowed 
in an often-quoted passage by Mr. Disraeli, sounds 
strange to us now, and doubly strange from anyone 
so proud of English greatness as Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
That the great self-governing colonies will in due 
course be politically severed from Great Britain is 
possible enough; what is surprising is that sucha 
writer should desire to see the immediate attainment 
of a result from which, as most Englishmen of all 
parties now hold, no gain will come either to the 
mother or to the children, and which will un- 
questionably leave the former shorn of half the 
dignity and weight which she now enjoys in the eyes 
of the world. This undercurrent of tendency to 
urge the independence of Canada and her absorption 
by the United States is almost the only touch of 
political partisanship in the book which mars its 
purely historical character. It has led Mr. Goldwin 
Smith to argue strongly that the separation of the 
North American colonies was not only inevitable, 
but the best thing for them and for England. His 
arguments deserve to be read at length, and we will 
not attempt to summarise them. To us they are not 
convincing. That separation was not inevitable at 
the particular time when the quarrel became acute 
and the colonies declared their independence appears 
from this—that a little more wisdom on the part of 
the English Ministry would at several moments have 
averted the breach which, as our author admits, the 
general sentimentof the Americansdid notdesire. Had 
either Chatham or Rockingham been Prime Minister 
in 1764 or in 1767, the troubles would not have 
broken out then; had a less obstinate king been on 
the throne, they might have been diplomatically 
adjusted even after blood had been shed. Whether 
or no, in the long run, it would have been possible to 
maintain a political connection is a far wider and 
more difficult question. But it may be suggested 
that if that connection had existed when the great 
war began in 1793, the effect of that war (supposing 
that the French Revolution would have taken the 
turn it did had there been no American Revolution) 
would have been to draw England and her Colonies 
closer, and that the development of commerce which 
accompanied and followed it would have supplied 
further ties of union. Had the use of steam in ocean 
navigation come sixty years earlier than it did, it is 
at least probable either that the schism of 1776 would 
not have occurred, or that, if it had, England, having 
quelled the first insurrection, would have seen the 
need for preventing any further disaffection by a 
policy of conciliation. As to the results of the 
severance, we are still more at variance with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith. It has not made for the good either 
of Britain or of the United States. Doubtless the 
material development of the latter has been more 
rapid under independence than it would have 
been had the tie remained. But that development 
had in reality been too rapid, and would have 
brought fewer mischiefs in its train had the process 
of settling the West gone on more slowly, and had 
the tide of immigration poured into the cities with a 
less overwhelming rush. In all probability it would 
have been found possible to get rid of slavery sooner, 
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and without the frightful losses of the civil war, had 
America remained a part of the great British realm. 
As to freedom and self-government, they might not 
have become so complete so soon, but the growth of 
the country must in any case have brought them 
about pretty early in the present century, for the 
reaction of America upon England would have been 
potent, and would probably have given us Roman 
Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill long 
before 1829 and 1832. 

To return from these speculations, into which one 
is driven by Mr. Goldwin Smith's bold assumption 
that the breach has been for the best, painful as 
were the incidents attending it, we have only two 
serious criticisms to pass on our author's treatment 
of his vast theme. One is that he treats the slavery 
quarrel which culminated in secession at somewhat 
disproportionate length, devoting to it nearly all his 
pages from 1820 onwards. It was so much the 
largest question in those years that it deserves 
full treatment. But it is gone, and has left, con- 
sidering its magnitude, comparatively few traces on 
the institutions or on the ideas of the people. The 
presence of seven millions of negroes is the result of 
earlier events. And, perhaps in consequence of the 
somewhat too full treatment of the slavery issue, he 
has not adequately explained the growth of the 
present political system of the country. That 
system grew up during the years between 1824 and 
1850, and has been, especially in the extraordinary 
power of the party organisations, a potent historical 
factor. With it a type, or rather a set of types, of 
political character have also been developed, differing 
from those of the Old World, or of any earlier 
democracies, and forming a subject worthy of so 
comprebensive a view as Mr. Goldwin Smith brings 
to the examination of political problems. He will 
doubtless, if he continues the book, do justice to 


this side, instructive if uninviting, of American 
history. 


OLD IRELAND. 


Seventy Years or Irisu Lire. Being Anecdotes and Re- 


miniscences, By W. R. Le Fanu. London: Edward 
Arnold. 


LIVELY and entertaining as this book is, there is 
something melancloly about the image it offers of 
an old man jotting down in black and white and 
sending to the press the merry jests and mirth- 
provoking anecdotes which have been his companions 
through all the chops and changes of life, and have, 
as they fell from his lips on hundreds of occasions, 
set the table in a roar. Mr. Le Fanu is, as indeed 
is only becoming in one whose brother is the 
author of “Uncle Silas” and “Green Tea,” a 
famous story-teller, and his tales as here recorded, 
though narrated with much apparent simplicity, 
bear evidence, so skilfully are they worded, of having 
been successfully told many times by word of 
mouth before being sent to press. Each and every 
anecdote is thus stamped with approval, and bears 
the hall-mark of a genuine jest. There is nothing 
about which our whole race is more heartily at one 
than in their approval of a good joke well told. The 
theatre proves this. It might easily be arranged “to 
bring down” every theatre in Great Britain and 
Ireland simultaneously with the same joke. What 
an agreeable proof this would afford of the solidarity 
of the inhabitants of these Isles! 

Mr. Le Fanu was born in the Phoenix Park on the 
24th of February, 1816, and has lived in Ireland all 
his days, following a profession—that of a civil 
engineer—which has brought him in contact with all 
kinds and conditions of Irishmen and made him well 
acquainted with every town, large and small, and 
almost every country district in Ireland. We are 
perhaps too apt to believe that the future will be 
unlike the past. We have seen so many changes and 
have thought so much about them, that we over- 
look the many things which have not changed, 





Ireland of Mr. Le Fanu’s youth is gone past recall, 
The people have gone, the landlords, as landlords 
then were—both good and bad—have gone, and, 
except in County Clare, the state of things which 
Mr. Le Fanu frequently has occasion to describe has 
grown as obsolete as if it had prevailed before the 
advent of St. Patrick, and had disappeared with the 
snakes. What the future of Ireland may be who dare 
say? Mr. Le Fanu evidently does not share the 
gloomy prognostications of the now notorious but 
probably far from impartial X. He concludes his 
book as follows :— 


Looking back on the last seventy years, and remembering the 
nee that Ireland has made, I see no reason to despair of the 
uture of my country. Although during the first five-and-thirty 
years of my life there was comparatively little change for the 
better in the condition of the people, since the year 1850 it has 
vastly improved. Wages have more than doubled; the people 
are better housed, better clad, and better fed. In recent years 
this improvement has been even more marked, and if nothing 
untoward arises to retard its progress, if [is the _ too 
sanguine ?) Ireland ean cease to be the battlefield of English 
parties, it will, I trust, ere many years, be as happy and con- 
tented as any part of our good Queen's dominions. 


Piety in an old man is always pleasing. The 
experience of age checks alike the rancour and the 
rashness of youth. Happiness and content are not 
very markedly the characteristic of any part of Queen 
Victoria's territories at this moment, but if so be 
that Ireland can only manage to march level with 
the rest of us, her lot, though hardly blessed, will be 
a vast improvement upon her past experience. But, 
this is our point: whether Ireland grows wealthier 
or poorer, her future history will differ so materially 
from her past as to make Mr. Le Fanu’s stories and 
traits of character the record of a bygone day. 

Mr. Le Fanu’s account of his first tutor, “an 
elderly clergyman, Stenson by name,” is extremely 
amusing. This old gentleman was, we regret to 
say, a confirmed angler, and spent nearly the whole 
of his time whilst with his pupils in teaching them 
to tie flies. He was utterly shameless, 


His face was red, his hair snow white, his body was enclosed 
in a bottle-green frock coat; a pair of black knee-breeches and 
grey stockings completed his costume . . . he was a great per- 
former on the Irish bagpipes. 


His frauds were detected and he was dismissed. 


I never saw him but once again. It was many years after he 
had left us, and oh! what a falling off was there. I beheld my 
friend, whom I had known as the prince of anglers for trout and 
salmon, sitting, meanly clad, on the banks of the Liffey, close to 
Dublin, engaged in the ignoble sport of bobbing for eels. 


The following anecdote strikes us as peculiarly 
Irish and delightful :— 


Another neighbour of ours wasthe Rev. George Madder, Rector 
of Ballybrood, an old bachelor, who lived with a maiden sister, 
an elderly lady, solemn and stately, whom he held in great awe. 
She was very fond of flowers. When arranging some one 
morning in the drawing-room she found a curious blossom which 
she had never seen before. Just as she had discovered it her 

rdener passed the window, which was open. “ Come in, 
Semen,” she called to him; “I want to show you one of the 
most curious things you ever saw.” James accordingly came in. 
Miss Madder sat down, not perceiving that the bottom of the 
chair had been lifted out. Down she went through the frame, 
nearly sitting on the floor. James went into fits of laughter, 
and said, “ Well, ma’am, sure enongh, it is one of the most 
curious things I ever seen in my life.” ‘“ Stop, James,” said she ; 
“conduct yourself and lift me out.” “Oh, begorrah, ma’am, 
I can’t stop,” said he ; “it’s so curious; it bates all I ever seen.” 
It was some time before she could make him understand that her 
performance was not what he had been called in to see; and 
when he had helped her up he was dismissed with a strong 
rebuke for his levity. 


Nor is this much amiss :— 


When first we were at Abington, a peasant girl came two or 
three times to the rectory with a hare and other game for sale. 
My father, wishing to ascertain whether she came by them 
honestly, asked her where she got them. “ Sare, your raverence,” 
said she, “‘ my father is poacher to Lord Clare.” 


The following is an interesting bit of folklore :— 





including human nature. But for all that, the 


The peasantry will never say “ God bless it” to a dog or cat, 
though they do say it to everything else, animate or inanimate. 
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Of a child they would say, “ That's a nice child, God bless it!” 
of a pig, “ That’s a nate pig, God bless it!” or of a gun, “ That’s 
a beautiful piece, God bless it!” but of a dog or a cat only 
“That’s a great dog,” or, “ That’s a purty cat,” but never “God 
bless it!” Indeed, they would think it profane in the highest 
degree to say so. An English friend who was staying with us, 
put did not know of this exception, wishing to make himself 
agreeable to a countryman who showed him a dog, said, “ That’s 
a fine dog, God bless him!” I shall never forget the expression 
of that peasant’s face. He said nothing, but devoutly crossed 
himself. 


In the course of his jokes Mr. Le Fanu manages to 
give interesting accounts of William Dargan, the 
Irish railway contractor, and of the famous car 
proprietor, Charles Bianconi, both able and honest 
men, not too widely known. Of Irish bulls and 
dialogues Mr. Le Fanu gives some excellent examples. 
The dialogue between Cardinal Cullen and the boy 
he found one Sunday afternoon holding a goat may 
be quoted :— 

Cardinal: “ Were you at Mass to-day, my boy?” 

Boy: “ No, I wasn't.” 

Cardinal : “ Why not ?” 

Boy : “ I was houlding the goat!” 

Cardinal : “ Were you at Mass last Sunday ? ” 

Boy : “ No, I wasn't.” 

Cardinal: “ Do you ever go to Mass at all ?” 

Boy : “No, I don’t. Don't I tell you I do be houlding the 

tP” 


Cardinal : “ But couldn't you sometimes get someone else to 
hold it ?” 

Boy: “No, I couldn’t. You don’t know that goat. The 
divil couldn’t hould that goat ; you couldn’t hould that goat 
yourself.” 


Mr. Le Fanu's book fully deserves the praise it 
has received. It is a good-tempered, good-humoured, 
and valuable contribution to a fascinating, if melan- 
choly, subject—the Irish People. 





A LOVER OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Memoir OF Epwarp CALVERT, ARTIST, AND FRIEND OF 
Witt1aMm Brake. By his Third Son. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 


In this busy, restless age, so full of trick and artifice, 
of clamour, excitement, and boisterous self-assertion, 
it is surely well to be confronted at times with the 
dignity and simplicity of the quiet intellectual life, 
unvexed by ambition, unbroken in its pursuit of the 
ideal, and unfaltering in its serene purpose—as in 
the case of Edward Calvert—to pursue art for art’s 
sake alone. Few men have ever stood with more 
genial modesty or more provoking unconcern in the 
way of their own recognition than this gentle 
painter, who sat in his youth at the feet of Blake, 
and, like his master, dreamed dreams and saw 
visions. Calvert's life was long and tranquil, and, 
though he was never rich, his tastes were simple 
and his needs few, and the shadow of the market 
accordingly never fell across the strange imaginings 
and idyllic grace which went to the fashioning of 
pastoral studies which conjure back the romance 
and poetry which lay around life and transfigured 
love in the antique days when the heart of the 
world was young. 

Biography and criticism are alike represented in 
this stately imperial quarto volume, but in neither 
case, perhaps, with conspicuous strength, though 
interesting side-lights are undoubtedly cast by the 
artist’s son on the circle of his father’s friendships, 
as well as on Edward Calvert’s methods of work, his 
home life, and his wanderings in Italy and Greece. 
All this is woven with extracts from letters and 
journals, which help us to understand to some 
extent the sensitive temperament and the mystical 
outlook on art and nature which were characteristic 
of this painter of pictures not madeto sell. After all, 
Calvert—like all true artists—is his own interpreter, 
and the charm of the bock lies in the exquisite fac- 
simile reproduction of his own designs. Upwards of 
thirty full-page photogravure plates and forty other 
engravings are given in this stately volume, some of 
which, in firmness and finish, betray the cunning hand 





of a veritable master of wood-engraving. Carlyle used 
to say that his books were contemptible compared 
with the idea which inspired them, and Calvert 
acted again and again on that principle, for he was 
a relentless critic of his own work, and much of it 
perished by his own hand because it failed hopelessly 
to satisfy the fastidious demands of the artist. Let us 
take a glance at Edward Calvert as revealed in this 
book, as a man and as a painter. He was born near 
Bideford in 1799, and he died in the suburbs of 
London as recently as the summer of 1883, full of 
enthusiasm, even in his eighty-fourth year, for all 
which concerns, and all who are concerned; withthe 
poetic interpretation of nature through the medium 
of art. It is scarcely too much to say that long 
before he died he was practically forgotten, outside, 
at least, the narrow bounds of a rapidly dwindling 
circle of kindred spirits. The younger generation of 
painters and art-students, if they knew his name at 
all, recalled it only as a dim memory associated with 
the vanished grace of a day that was gone. 

As a lad, Calvert, who was brought up by his 
widowed mother at Lostwithiel in Cornwall, was 
almost as fond of the sea and of solitude as was 
Shelley, and though from manhood to old age his life 
in the outward sense was uneventful, there was a 


touch of romantic adventure about it in the days of - 


his youth. Wars and rumours of wars were only too 
common in the opening years of the century, and 
young Calvert, a mettlesome, self-reliant lad, quickly 
caught the martial spirit, and at fifteen entered the 
Navy as a midshipman on board the Chesapeake. 
Afterwards he served on board the Albion, and was 
wounded during the bombardment of Algiers, under 
Lord Exmouth. The ship subsequently cruised 
among the Ionian Islands, and the young midship- 
man, in whom a new impulse was dawning, made 
his first attempts as a painter by the dim lamp of his 
cabin. As the taste for art grew, the love of a roving 
life on shipboard declined, and in October, 1820, he 
quitted the service and took up his quarters in Ply- 
mouth, where he toiled ‘patiently for some time 
over the rudiments of art. Whilst at Plymouth he 
married Miss Mary Benwell, a union which brought 
settled peace and quiet happiness. Shortly after- 
wards the young couple came to London and settled 
at Brixton, and Calvert pursued his studies at the 
Royal Academy. Here he made the friendship of 
Mr. George Richmond, who is now, by the way, almost 
the sole survivor of the little group of young artists 
who helped to cheer the closing years of William 
Blake’s troubled, but beautiful, career. Samuel 
Palmer, Oliver Finch, and John Linnell were also 
of that little company, and Blake was recognised 
by them all at once as seer and censor. “ These 
were the days of vision and of grace, when this 
handful of friends worked and studied, designing, 
etching, and engraving their poetic and religious 
inventions more or less under the influence of Blake, 
who, to their imagination, was as an altar-piece set 
in the sanctuary of the Fountain Court window.” 
There are some slight but interesting glimpses of the 
“spiritual man,” as young Mrs. Calvert, who stood 
somewhat in awe of her husband’s mystical and 
unconventional friend, termed Blake, but space fails 
us here to recount them. Samuel Palmer's retreat 
at Shoreham is also described; and in that valley 
of vision the young poet-painters talked freely 
of art, but scarcely dared—nor, indeed, much 
cared—even to dream of fame. Afterwards—and 
here our authority is a letter of Mr. Richmond's 
—Calvert “bought a small house at 14, Park 
Place, Paddington, and built a studio in his 
garden, where he went on for years producing 
and afterwards destroying; and, I think, before he 
removed to his final dwelling at Hackney, he de- 
stroyed the blocks and plates—prints from which 
are now so precious. He then went to Greece alone, 
and returned with a good many studies.” Mr. Rich- 
mond declares that Calvert, like Keats, projected 
himself with great force upon the old world of 
Greece, that he was always at work, and always 
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stretching out his hand to grasp that which he 
could not attain, though he adds that his friend 
occasionally made drawings which had a “savour of 
antique pastoral that I have never seen surpassed.” 
In his later years Calvert escaped from the more 
unreal and fantastic traditions and the transcend- 
ental school, to find in the groves and streams of 
rural Greece, and the classical legends which gather 
round them, a new source of inspiration. His own 
confession was, “I have a fondness for the earth, 
and rather a Phrygian mood of regarding it. I 
feel a yearning to see the glades and the nooks reced- 
ing like vistas into the gardens of Heaven.” There 
is truth in his son’s assertion that Edward Calvert 
was a man who loved to veil himself in the halo of 
the Golden Age, and to commune with the spirit 
of picturesque allegory which inspired the Greek 
genius. He was, in fact, a thinker who lived in the 
Palace of Art—indifferent to money and careless 
of fame—and his life, which was blameless, was 
rich in the testimony of a good conscience and 
in the harvest of a quiet eye. Pictures like 
“ Arcadian Shepherds Moving their Flocks at Early 
Dawn,” “The Sleeping Dryad,’ “ The Grove of 
Artemis,” “The Sacrifice of Iphigenia,” are per- 
vaded with the spirit and instinct with the 
spell of classical romance; and there are other 
lovely drawings in this book which instantly 
make their own appeal to everyone with a 
spark of poetry in his nature. The exquisite 
colouring and dreamy grace of these imaginative 
designs carry us far from the noise and tumult 
of the modern street, and as we gaze we learn 
to forget, for a while at least, the chill and fitful 
mists of March. Calvert was fond of saying to 
those who sought his advice—* Only paint what you 
love in nature,” and he at least was loyal to that 
eounsel of perfection. “The three things that 
concern our souls are Deity, Art, and Nature,” was 
another of his maxims, and they shaped his deeply 
spiritual and reverent character to lofty issues. 
When his old friend Oliver Finch died, in 1863, 
Edward Calvert wrote these words concerning him, 
and they may well stand as typical of much else 
that must remain unsaid about himself: “ Living 
in times adverse to poetic tendencies in pictorial 
representation, he pursued his way and his work 
undiscouraged by neglect, undiverted by example. 
All honour to the sincerity, the courage, and the 
beauty which have passed to the other Shore.” 


COUNT FERSEN. 


A FRIEND oF THE QUEEN (MARIE ANTOINETTE 
DE Fersen). From the French of Paul Gaulot, 
Cashel Hoey.. In 2 vols. London: Heinemann. 


Count 
By Mrs. 


WE could wish that more translations from the 
French were executed with any approach to the 
excellence of these volumes, which read not alone 
smoothly but well, from beginning to end; the few 
blemishes we have remarked not being worth point- 
ing to. M. Paul Gaulot’s original is another matter. 
Fifteen years ago, two valuable volumes were pub- 
lished in Paris by Baron R. M. von Klinckowstrim, 
containing extracts from the papers of his grand- 
uncle, Count John Axel Fersen, who had been then 
dead for sixty-eight years. Those are books which 
any serious reader of historical memoirs will consult, 
and it is chiefly on extracts from these extracts that 
M. Paul Gaulot has founded the somewhat long and 
slender running commentary of which his book 
consists. Popular and readable it is, but not 
consultable. To criticise his loose-reined style of 
picturesque writing were perhaps in great part to 
demolish him: he must be taken for what he is—a 
fluent raconteur ; but, even so, one without humour, 
as without importance. The continual printing in 
italics of long passages of no great significance fixes 
his status nearly enough; and he ludicrously mis- 
represents that deep politician and master-diplo- 








M. Gaulot’s principal theme, the warp of all his 
woof, is the very intimate relation that he concludes 
to have truly existed between Fersen and the Queen, 
who certainly had openly flirted with him even when 
they were both still in their teens. That he bore her 
a lifelong devotion of a somewhat Quixotic and very 
fateful kind is also historical; but M. Gaulot produces 
nothing more positive under the head of proofs of 
this intimacy than that petty scandal which cannot 
be distinguished from the idle and very evil gossip 
of a loose court plunged in boredom and bitterness, 
Of course, Fersen’s name has always been closely 
connected with Marie Antoinette’s, especially so 
since Klinckowstrém’s publication of 1878, but so— 
and with at least equal reason—were the names of 
d’Artois, de Vaudreuil, Coigny (regarding whom 
Madame de la Tour du Pin made some queer dis- 
closures), and Lauzun. 

Fersen was certainly singled out for the biographer 
and historian by his being chosen as chief planner and 
manager of the famous “ flight to Varennes” (and a 
horrible muddle he made of it); but the choice was 
not mainly for personal reasons. This Swedish 
noble had been for three years the trusted and 
valued secret agent of his own sovereign Gustavus 
III., who was also romantically devoted to Marie 
Antoinette, and consequently aspired to be the 
leader of a European coalition against the young 
Revolution. That, and the fact that he was a well- 
placed foreigner, were good reasons for selecting 
him. That most ridiculous and tragic of fiascoes, the 
journeying to Varennes—and back—has been more 
fully set before us, even than in the first of these 
voluble volumes, by Dumas in his step-by-step 
“ Voyage & Varennes.” Carlyle, who was fully alive 
to the Bedlam insanity of the great “ new berline” 
coach, with its now six and now eleven horses, in 
which this secret flight through France was 
attempted on the shortest night in the year— 
Carlyle still called this “ glass-coachman of a thou- 
sand” the “deft” Fersen. It was about the very 
last word to apply to such an unpractical and 
impracticable “stick.” Everything he did in the 
matter was done owlishly in the broad daylight; 
and the scene given here of his valets loading for 
the road seven pairs of double-barrelled pistols, 
and melting the bullets coram populo in Paris, 
“when one of the pistols went off, and narrowly 
escaped killing someone in the street,” might 
have been acted by lunatics at large. M. Gaulot 
says the whole business was like an escape (escap- 
ade?) in a comic opera, though comic is not a happy 
adjective for so momentous a drama. But the 
whole lumbering procession, at three miles an hour, 
with first its glass-coach, and afterwards its huge 
berline and the following carriage, was more like 
the removal of a circus menagerie than a “deft” 
escape. And it was all Fersen’s wooden doing. 
The publication of his papers, as above, also dis- 
closed the dismal fact that it was he, and not M. de 
Limon, who was answerable for the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s violent proclamation of 28th July, 1792, 
“which was the very thing,’ writes Mr. Morse 
Stephens (not mentioning Fersen’s fault), “to com- 
plete the exasperation of the French people.” Most 
effectually was this end obtained, by what M. 
Gaulot calls the fulmination of Fersen's impotent 
wrath, for within the week Louis XVI.’s deposition 
was clamoured for, and within the fortnight the 
Tuileries were taken, the Swiss Guards massacred, 
and King and Queen prisoners in the Temple. 
Again it was the luckless Fersen'’s doing. His ill 
omen pursued him even after death, for his pub- 
lished papers prove over and over the high treason 
of Marie Antoinette in instantly, by ciphered des- 
patches, communicating to her friends the enemies 
of France, vid Fersen and the Austrian ambassador, 
every military movement decided at the King’s 
Council. This had been, it is true, proved up to 
the hilt in 1865 and 1866 by von Arneth’s publica- 
tion of her letters from the Viennese archives; but 
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have been the riveter of these condemning facts 
on to the memory of his worshipped queen is one 
of the stoniest ironies of history. 

The crackt-voiced Louis XVI. is here for the 
thousandth time shown “filing his locks and his 
keys,” and even mixing mortar and “raking rubble” 
—whatever that may be. Just the gormandising, 
“lazy, semi-animate mass of phlegm to the centre of 
him ” that Carlyle drew—or rather wholly adipose ; 
nay, turning even in his half-living state to adi- 
pocere. 

Fersen continued to hold his illicit position of 
secret, or acknowledged, or interloping irregular 
agent for French affairs outside France until he was 
crushed flat by General Bonaparte in an interview 
of two sentences at Rastadt in 1797. He then went 
home to Sweden; but his part in the politics of his 
own country was so haughty, ill-starred, and ab- 
horrent that he was, at the age of fifty-five, when 
Grand-Marshal of Sweden, actually torn into pieces 
by the infuriated mob of Stockholm at noonday, the 
20th of June, 1810. He was an impossible man. 





IN ONE VOLUME. 

Live’s Lirrie Ironres. A Set of Tales. By Thomas Hardy. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

Jim B. By F.S. Carew. London: Methuen & Co. 

Negeps Must. A Novel. By AmeliaS.C. Young. London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

THe Hero or tHe “ Petican.” An Ocean Drama. By Percy 
de Lisle. London: Digby Long & Co. 

Tae Krno’s Assecar. A Matabili Story. By Bertram 
Mitford. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. Harpy’s new volume brings together some old 
favourites already familiar to his readers, as well as 
some sketches which, if they have been printed 
before, have escaped our observation. They are of 
unequal merit, one or two, indeed, being distinctly 
inferior to Mr. Hardy’s ordinary work. But even in 
these the peculiar bouquet of Mr. Hardy’s genius is 
to be recognised ; and if they serve no other purpose, 
they recall to memory longer and deeper draughts 
of the same generous vintage. On the other hand, 
some of these stories, such as “The Fiddler of the 
Reels,” are finished works that the author has chosen 
to give us in miniature, but that he might just as 
easily have expanded into two volumes. Nor would 
it be easy to speak in terms too extravagant of 
that section of the volume called “A Few Crusted 
Characters.” 

The Longpuddle carrier is bearing his usual 
burden of market-folk from Casterbridge to their 
homes, when a stranger enters his van, and by-and- 
by reveals himself as that John Lackland who left 
Longpuddle five-and-thirty years before to seek a 
fortune beyond seas. His inquiries after old friends 
bring to light the fact that most of them are now 
dead, but incidentally one or other of the little 
company in the carrier’s van acquaints the stranger 
with incidents in the careers of those about whom 
he asks. Weare thus given nine short stories, which 
are models of their class. Each tells of some piece 
of fortune or misfortune that has befallen some 
inhabitant of Longpuddle, and always befallen him 
or her in dramatic form. Happy the district whose 
inhabitants have such a biographer as Mr. Hardy. 
Both in these character-sketches and in the longer 
stories there is a certain ironical turn that has of 
late become more and more the prevailing note in 
Mr. Hardy’s writing. The wrong is so seldom put 
right, the good intentions so rarely lead to good 
results, and Fate plays such fantastic pranks even 
with comparatively innocent mortals in the life of 
which Mr. Hardy writes, that he does not furnish us 
with altogether pleasant reading. But he makes us 
think, and he illuminates every character and every 
incident with the light of his own genius; and this 
is much in times like the present. 

“ Jim B.” is the hero of a familiar but rather old- 
fashioned type. As a schoolboy, though he was 
delicate, he had dared to stand up in defence of a 





weaker schoolfellow against a tyrannical brute of a 
master, and to take the inevitable consequences 
with resignation. Later on in life, having given up 
the idea of entering the Church, owing to con- 
scientious scruples, he takes to slumming, and to 
the kind of work commonly associated with Toynbee 
Hall. The daughter of his landlady, a vulgar and 
ambitious young woman, has a voice, and Jim B, 
secretly provides the funds needed for its proper 
education. Then the young lady begins to sing at 
small concerts, and being greatly affected by an 
unfriendly criticism in a local newspaper reveals her 
woes to Jim, who forthwith marries her in order to 
console her wounded pride. They are happy for a 
time, but everybody knows that their happiness 
cannot last; and when by-and-by Mrs. Jim goes 
upon the stage, and after sundry adventures, 
described with quite unnecessary minuteness in 
these pages, elopes with a wicked baronet, it is just 
what everybody had expected to happen. After 
this, Jim B. dies of a broken heart, and there is an 
end of the story. It needs art of a very high 
order to make such a tale as this endurable, and 
unfortunately the art is missing here. 

The author of “‘ Needs Must” knows her world— 
the social world of London of the rather shady- 
fashionable order—and she can make a very amusing 
story out of the adventures of the personages whose 
fortunes she relates to us. There is a remarkable 
dealer in secondhand dresses, who is a sort of 
Providence to the heroine, a young widow more 
richly endowed with beauty than with wealth. 
The old-clothes woman is a very superior specimen 
of her order, the widow of an officer, and she carries 
on her trade in a Bayswater villa under the most 
genteel circumstances possible, Her little house is 
the resort of ladiesmaids who come to dispose of the 
cast-off finery of their mistresses, and of ladies who 
resort thither to procure fashionable dresses at a 
moderate cost without regard to the fact that they 
have already been worn by somebody else. It is the 
rule of this good lady never to ask the name of one 
who comes to buy, but always to insist upon knowing 
from whom she purchases, in order to avoid the risk 
of receiving stolen goods. One day, however, she 
forgets this rule, and purchases a black silk dress 
from a lady of whom she knows nothing. The dress 
is put on one side and forgotten, until, years after- 
wards, Mrs. Vine Cleverly, the penniless heroine, 
is taken to Bayswater by a friend to buy a 
dress which she needs for a coming party in 
Mayfair. Mrs. Cleverly is, at the moment, in 
such straits that she has made up her mind 
to marry an objectionable Hebrew millionaire who 
has long persecuted her with his attentions. The 
forgotten black silk dress, sold by the unknown 
woman, becomes her possession, and in taking it to 
pieces she discovers in the lining of the skirt nothing 
less than a ring, in which is set one of the three 
famous green diamonds which alone have been dis- 
covered in the worlds of romance and mineralogy. 
The value of this diamond, she ascertains, is not less 
than six hundred pounds. As its ownership cannot 
be traced, she rightly regards it as her own property, 
and being thus relieved of her embarrassments sends 
the Hebrew millionaire about his business. But a 
tale is attached to the green diamond, and Mrs. 
Cleverly was wrong in supposing that she could at 
once turn it into money. Its possession involves her 
in various troubles; but an eminent barrister, who 
makes her acquaintance, in a thoroughly unconven- 
tional fashion, on the Underground Railway, comes 
to the rescue, and But the reader's imagina- 
tion must supply the rest. As an amusing society 
story, “ Needs Must” may be heartily recommended. 

It once fell to the lot of the present reviewer to 
be compelled to witness a gruesome spectacle. It 
was the last of a long series of similar spectacles 
that had been witnessed by several generations in 
the same place. It was, in short, the last public 
execution in England, and it took place at the Old 
Bailey, the person who was hanged being the Fenian 
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Barrett, who was convicted on the charge of blowing 
up the Clerkenwell House of Detention. The unfor- 
tunate wretch died on that bright May morning, six- 
and-twenty years ago, like a brave man; and those 
who, with a large experience of similar scenes, wit- 
nessed this particular tragedy, were unanimous in 
declaring that they had never seen a man die upon 
the scaffold with greater courage. It is something 
of a shock to the reviewer in these more placid times 
to discover that “ The Hero of the Pelican” is a tale 
in which the principal part is played by no less a 
person than Barrett himself. Mr. Percy de Lisle 
does not seem to have made a character-study of his 
hero. He is presented to us as a mysterious pas- 
senger on board an ocean vessel, travelling from 
Calcutta to London. He holds himself gloomily 
apart from his fellow-passengers, and all are sus- 
picious of his character and objects. Then the good 
ship Pelican, having been driven out of her course, is 
attacked, when becalmed, by a piratical Malay proa. 
She is in dire peril when the mysterious passenger 
comes to the rescue. Under cover of darkness, he is 
rowed secretly to where the pirate is lying, waiting for 
daylight, to fall upon her prey. He attaches some- 
thing to the side of the vessel, and then quickly 
rejoins the Pelican. Before he does so, an explosion 
is heard, and the pirate and her crew disappear 
beneath the ocean. The mysterious one was, in 
short, a dabbler in infernal machines, and was even 
then on his way to England for the purpose of com- 
mitting the crime for which he was subsequently 
hanged at the Old Bailey. Mr. de Lisle is, unfortu- 
nately, rather weak in his knowledge of the facts of 
the Clerkenwell outrage, and he is still weaker in 
the power of giving reality and substance to a tale 
of mystery and crime. But his story has recalled to 
one reader, at least, a dramatic incident in the evo- 
lution of the Irish movement. 

Mr. Bertram Mitford is known to us already by 
at least one capital story of South African adventure. 
“The King’s Assegai” is an admirable example of 
the tale in which the courage, cruelty, and super- 
stitions of a savage race replace the tamer features 
of the ordinary novel. An old Zulu chief tells the 
story of the assegai he has in his hand to the English 
trader who had wished to buy it. It was not to be 
bought, for had not the owner received it from the 
hands of the great King Umzilikazi, and had he not 
earned it by deeds of valour the like of which had 
never been performed before? Untiuswa, the owner 
of the assegai, had been the king’s favourite when 
a youth, and having fallen in love with a beauti- 
ful Zulu girl, he besought the chief's leave to 
marry. It was then that the king promised that 
he should have leave, and should, in addition, receive 
from his own royal hand the assegai he habitually 
carried, when he had distinguished himself by per- 
forming some act bolder than any the monarch had 
ever heard of before. The promise was made rather 
in derision of the boy’s ambition than seriously ; but 
it served its purpose. Henceforward, Untuswa spent 
his life in seeking adventures, and thus trying to win 
the great reward. Adventures he had in abundance, 
and Mr. Mitford relates them with a graphic pen: 
adventures with wild beasts, with medicine-men, 
with the king’s enemies, with rivals near at hand, 
and even with the hated and dreaded cannibals 
of the mountains. Through them all he passed 
scatheless, winning the praise of some and the 
envious hate of others. But still the king 
believed that he had not earned the promised 
reward, and one day he took into the royal 
kraal Nangeza, the girl whom Untiiswa loved. Then 
the warrior became desperate, and resolved to wait 
no longer. He stole Nangeza from the royal house- 
hold and fled with her to the mountains, meaning to 
found a kingdom for himself. After weeks of perilous 
wandering they were discovered, and brought back 
to the kraal of Umzilikazi. Of course, for such a 
crime as the theft of one of the royal household there 
was only one penalty—death—and Untuswa was 
brought before the king to die. Then it was that he 





claimed the fulfilment of the promise, face to fac 
with the terrible being before whom every ma 
trembled. “I would ask the king what bolder thin 
a man, being young, could do, than to steal one o 
the king's girls from the Isigodhlo in broad day. 
light?” .... “I think thou hast done even a bolder 
thing, son of Ntelani,” said the king, “ and that is to 
claim the fulfilment of my promise on such a ground. 
Surely no bolder act was ever heard tell of.” And 
thus it was that Untuswa, after one terrible moment, 
when the king, rising, thrust forth the assegai, as 
though about to redeem his promise by thrusting it 
through the warrior’s heart, gained the prize he 
coveted, and with it Nangeza for a wife. No lover 
of stories of this order should leave “The King’s 
Assegai” unread, 


THE EARTH IN MANY ASPECTS. 


Putir’s Systematic Attias. By E. G, Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. London: 
George Philip & Son. 

AN atlas backed by the joint guarantee of Mr. Scott Keltie, Mr. 
Mackinder, and Mr. Ravenstein is a tolerably safe investment, 
and the book before us has such varied intrinsic merits and so 
many new features that we should find it difficult to overpraise 
its design or execution. It contains over 250 maps and diagrams 
of every conceivable kind—political, physiographical, climato- 
logical, zoological ; maps which show the density of population, 
the distribution of languages in Central Europe, the gectch rail. 
ways, the Irish bogs, the rise of the tide round the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, the distribution of the principal food-plants of 
the world, the environs of its greater cities, the religions of Asia, 
the Nicaragua, Panama, and ‘Tehuantepec routes from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Pacific ; sections across the equator, the varia- 
tion of the compass, the prevailing winds, the frequency of 
Aurora Borealis, and we know not what besides. Finally, instead 
of the information as to lengths of rivers and heights of moun- 
tains, which usually cumbers the introduction to an atlas, and 
which nobody reads, we have a capital account of the various 
methods of map-making. The authors claim that the book is 
built upon a definite system, and that every map has been 
pres constructed for it. It certainly covers the whole field 
) geograph —physical, political, and commercial—and goes far 
to help on that revolution in its teaching which has made such 
ay progress during the last few years. The book is designed 
or higher schools; it is alarming to think how much the boys 
and girls of to-day must know. But even their parents are not 
left too far behind to use it with pleasure and profit, and, con- 
sidering its size, it is a marvel of quaaeie and accuracy. 


A PIONEER. 


Discussions on Epvucation. By George Combe. London: Cassell & Co. 
(for the Combe Trustees) 


Mr. Comsg, like some greater men—Auguste Comte, for in- 
stance—was a believer in phrenology ; but he was also a pioneer 
of those theories of education which are gradually coming to be 
part of common-sense. His trustees have done a considerable 
service in reprinting these papers of forty years ago, with their 
advocacy of the teaching of elementary science, their capital 
model lesson in elementary physiology, their criticism of the 
unfortunate procedure of the worthy people who thought that 
religious teaching alone met all practical needs, and their strong 
advocacy of compulsory national education. The theory of 
natural religion which runs through all the volume is less adapted 
to present needs. It suggests a minimum of common — 
teaching which, we fear, would be too large for present diver- 

ences of thought, and much too small as a basis of compromise 
Ccbenen rival Churches. There is an immense amount of matter 
in this little volume, and it is admirably adapted both to confirm 
the faith of the educationist and to show how far we have 
travelled since the year 1854. 


AN ECONOMIC UTOPIA. 
Tue Srony or My Dicrarorsurr. London: Bliss, Sands & Foster. 


THE author of this little book is a disciple of Mr. Henry George. 
with a cheerful confidence in the bounty of Nature and a firm 
belief that all will be well in the economic world if only the single 
tax invented by that ingenious prophet is instituted. He dreams 
that the great revolution has token place, that he is made Dicta- 


tor, and that he thereupon proclaims a concise substitute for the 
existing Constitution in a single sentence—* All men have equal 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Hence it 
follows that all men have equal claims to enjoy the opportunities 
of Nature ; but as, in the nature of things, land and natural forces 
must be monopolised when used for production, the State lets 
them to their present occupants or others on payment of 
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a tax equal to the estimated rental value. Apparently it is so 
easy under these circumstances to make tools and machinery 
that capital becomes superabundant, and interest consequently 
disappears. Industry is unfettered, there is more demand and 
consequently more production, and everyone is happy except non- 
resident landlords and shareholders in railway and water com- 
panies, The author makes some curious mistakes of fact—he 
evidently regards the New River as a real river, and not as an 
aqueduct; and he thinks that the whole profits of a railway 
company are of the nature of rent. If that is so, it is hard to 
see why branch lines are, more often than not, unprofitable. And 
he takes no account of the fact that part of the rental value of 
improved land is due to the expenditure of labour and capital, 
and so he taxes—or, rather, rents—the tenant on his improve- 
ments with as much sangfroid as the agent of an absentee Irish 
landlord. Moreover, he awakes from his dream before the State 
has resorted to the only practicable means in the long run of 
settling between rival claimants of natural opportunities and put 
up those opportunities to competition—when, we have little doubt, 
rival entrepreneurs would bid in excess of the real rental value, 
just as Irish tenants used to do. We cannot take the book 
seriously, but it is brightly written, and of some value as a bit 
of sophistry which may awaken some orthodox students to 
question the grounds of their faith; it serves the purpose, in 
fact, of the sophist in some of the dialogues of Plato. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


BIRMINGHAM has found a new historian in Mr. Dent, who is 
already widely known by at least two other books dealing with 
the old and the new aspects of the metropolis of the midlands. 
It is more than a century since Hutton’s ** History of Birming- 
ham ” appeared, and twenty-six years since Langford wrote his 
“Century of Birmingham Life.” The name is of Saxon origin, 
and it oceurs in a slightly different form in the Domesday 

Survey. When Leland made his “Itinerary” in the reign of 

Henry VIII. Birmingham was already the abode of “smiths 

and cutters,” and it had the honour in the following century of 

fashioning the swords with which the Roundheads did battle 
with the Cavaliers. Trade and commerce have had their chosen 
seat in the town, and during the great industrial expansion which 
has marked the age of steam and machinery Birmingham has 
become one of the most thriving, public-spirited, and influential 
centres of life and activity in the nation. Liberty has always 
flourished there, especially since Dr. Priestley and his friend 

extolled the fall of the Bastille, and Thomas Attwood and a 

number of kindred spirits originated the Political Union, which 

did more, perhaps, than any other organisation in the country to 

bring about the Reto Act of 1832. John Bright’s association 

with the town, not to mention that of distinguished living men, 
worthily maintained for the lifetime of more than a generation the 
great liberal traditions of an energetic and enlightened community 
which has been for the most part on the side of peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform. There is no town in the United Kingdom 
which is more splendidly furnished with institutions for the pro- 
motion of education and the development of the arts and sciences, 
and the munificence of some of its wealthy inhabitants has been 
wisely directed to these and kindred ends, Mr. Dent traces the 
growth of Birmingham with considerable minuteness, and with 
no lack of picturesque incident, and local scholars and anti- 

uaries have helped him to make his record more complete. He 
decesthes the rise of Nonconformity in Birmingham, the growth 
of local manufactures, the rise of its great educational and 
scientific institutions, the development of its philanthropic ac- 
tivities, and the position attained by its pulpit and its press. 

The book contains a copious index and many excellent illas- 

trations. 

Sidelights on the Chinaman at home and abroad abound in 

“ Bright Celestials,” a volume of shrewd sketches written by 

* Tue Maxine or Breuincuam. By Robert K. Dent, author of ‘‘ Old 
and New Birmingham.’’ With upwards of Two Hundred Illustrations 
from ag drawings and recent photographs, (Birmingham : 
J. L. Allday. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) Quarto. 

Brient Cevestiars: THe CurnaMAN aT HomME and ABROAD. By 
John Coming Chinaman. (London: T, Fisher Unwin.) Demy 8vo. 

Darwin: His Work anv Ivrivence. A Lecture delivered in the Hall 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, by E. A. Parkyn, M.A. (London: 
Methuen & Co.) Crown 8vo, 

Tue Cuarrman’s Hanppoox. By Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave, K.C.B. 
_ Edition, Revised, (London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 

2mo. 

Tue Srreet or Human Hasrrations. By Ray 8S, Lineham, Illustrated. 
Science and Art Series. (London: Chapman & Hall.) Crown 8vo. 

Sir Samver Baker. His Life and Adventures. By Alfred E. Lomax. 
Illustrated. Splendid Lives Series, (London: The Sunday School 
Union.) Crown 8vo. 

Our INTELLECTUAL STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS: A Snort HisToricaL 
AND CriticaL Revisw oF LITERATURE, ART, AND EDUCATION IN 
Canava, By J. G. Bourinot,C.M.G., LL.D. (Montreal: Foster 
Brown & Co, London: Bernard Quaritch.) Small Quarto. 

Cuampers’s Exocution. The Readings and Writings selected vy 


R. C. H. Morison, New Edition. (London and Edinburgh : W. 
& R. Chambers. 





Mr. Archibald Lamont, in collaboration with a native student of 
men and manners, Mr. Jeck Joon of Singapore. Many books 
have been written about the Chinese, but hitherto we have 
searcely heard what they have to say for themselves. The 
characteristic of this volume is that it is written from the 
Chinese point of view. It consists largely of conversations, in 
which the native opinion of the opium traffic, Chinese emigration, 
secret societies, and the attitude of the people towards Christian 
missions are discussed. Often fresh, and occasionally startling, 
light is cast on these and other religious and social problems, 
and the book certainly helps us to understand where Western 
ideas are in harmony and where they conflict with the views of 
intelligent Orientals. The book is one that claims the attention 
of all who take any genuine interest in English influence in the 
East. 

When the University Extension students met in Cambridge 
last summer Mr. E. A. Parkyn delivered a lecture on “ Darwin : 
His Work and Influence,” in the hall of Christ’s College, of 
which the great naturalist was himself a member. This address 
has now been published, and the author admits that his aim is 
threefold. He seeks to show how “ The Origin of Species ” came 
to be written, as well as to indicate the forces by which Darwin 
was led to attempt his great task. Afterwards the significance 
and importance of that epoch-making book are briefly described, 
as well as its relations to Darwin’s subsequent labours. The 
closing pages of the essay touch, in a thoughtful and suggestive 
manner, the work of Darwin and its connection with the wider 
aspects and applications of evolution, There is truth in the view 
that Darwin was born intoa world that had already caught sight 
of the theory of evolution, but he “adduced and marshalled a 
wealth of facts, observations, and experiments” which threw a 
flood of light on the problems of biology. Incidentally Professor 
Huxley's Romanes Lecture on the relation of Darwiniasism to 
ethies is criticised. 

Sir Reginald Palgrave has long been recognised as an authority 
on all that relates to the conduct of public meetings and the 
niceties of debate, and therefore it is not surprising to find that 
the ‘“ Chairman’s Handbook” is in its tenth edition. It contains 
a code of brief but comprehensive rules based on the usage and 
practice of Parliament, and accompanied by sensible comments 
suggested by the author’s wide official experience. The manual, 
it has been well said, seeks to make the ways of public meetings 
easy and the burden of chairmanship light. 

be spite of its silly title, and the rather pronounced affecta- 
tion of its style, Mrs. Lineham’s book, “The Street of Human 
Habitations,” deserves to find readers. It deals with pre-historic 
times and the condition of primitive man, and afterwards various 
ancient civilisations are in rapid review. A creditable 
amount of reading lies at the back of the book, and no attempt 
is made to parade it. The illustrations—there are nearly four 
hundred of them—are remarkably good, and, of course, for the 
most part, depict memorials of the Stone Age, the Bronze Age 
and a variety of implements, coins, tablets, vases, weapons, a 
graven images. 

We are not much impressed with Mr. Lomax's brief mono- 
graph on “Sir Samuel Baker.” The chief incidents in the great 
African explorer’s career are fairly well indicated, but the narra- 
tive is tame and commonplace, and no attempt is made to sum 
up Baker's achievements or to describe his personal character- 
istics. 

“Canada’s Intellectual Strength and Weakness” is the title 
which Dr. Bourinot, author of a well-known manual on the con- 
stitutional history of Canada and other works on kindred themes, 
gives to a short historical and critical survey of the growth and 
position of literature, art, and education in the Dominion—the 
substance of Dr. Bourinot’s presidential address delivered 
to the Royal Society of Canada at its meeting last May 
in Ottawa. It now appears not merely in a revised and 
expanded form, but with the addition of a number of biblio- 
graphical and other literary notes, some of which are of 
considerable value. We are reminded that there have been three 
well-defined eras of development in the country now known as 
the Dominion of Canada. First, there was the age of romance, 
the days of the French régime, when 80,000 settlers, chiefl 
living on the banks of the St. Lawrence between Quebee an 
Montreal, did battle against great odds for supremacy in the 
New World. Then Canada into the possession of 
England, and there followed that era of political and constitu- 
tional struggle which ended in the establishment of responsible 
government in the earlier years of the present century. After- 
wards we come to that era which began with the Confederation 
of the Provinces, and though only a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since then, there are signs of a literary and artistic 
awakening. Dr. Bourinot passes in rapid but picturesque re- 
view the salient features which have marked the intellectual 
a of Canada in each of the three eras we have named. 

e traces the growth of the press, the establishment of colleges, 
schools, and public libraries, and he hints that if it were possible 
to print a list of the many histories, scientific treatises, poems, 
essays, and pamphlets that have been written and published in 
the Dominion during the last twenty-five years, many who sneer 
at the culture of the Colony might possibly find reason to alter 
their tone. He admits, however, with a candour which disarms 
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criticism, that much of this work was of little value, but, on the 
other hand, some of it displayed unmistakable ability and 
no mean degree of scholarly research. The best intellectual 
work which has so far been accomplished in Canada falls within 
the last four decades, and in it the literary traits of France, 
as well as those of England, are represented. We are glad to find 
that Dr. Bourinot frankly admits that too much hasty and 
slovenly literary work has been done in Canada. He adds that 
the critical journals of England have shown themselves ready 
promptly to recognise any literary achievement of merit from 
the Dominion, and he takes up his parable against that tendency 
to self-depreciation and narrowness of mental vision which are 
essentially colonial. 

We have received a uew edition of ‘*‘ Chambers’s Elocution,” 
a book which long ago won a recognised place in schools. The 
selection of readings and recitations has been greatly altered, 
largely increased, and much improved, and many passages in 
eg and verse from living authors have been added—writers 
ike Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. James Payn, 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling are now represented in this admirable 
collection. Care has also been taken to bring the exposition 
of the art of elocution into closer touch with the best teaching of 
the day on the subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Scorrish Lanp-Names. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. The 
Rhine Lectures on Archeology. (Blackwood.) 

France or To-Day. By M. Betham-Edwards. Vol. II. (Rivington, 
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A New Enouisn Dictionary on Hustorican Prrvcipies. Edited by 
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Vol. ILL). By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. (Oxford : The Clarendon 
Press. ) 
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& Windus.) 
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OSGOOD, McILVAINE & COMPANY'S 


NEW WORKS of FICTION 


Just Published. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TESS OF THE D’'URBERVILLES,"” 


LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. A Set of Tales, with somg 
Colloquial Sketches, entitled, A Few Crusted Characters, p 
THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Note.—The first large edition sold out a week before publication. Thg 
second large edition nearly exhausted. A third large edition in rapig 
preparation, 

Companion Volume. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. By Tuomas Harpy, 


Containing ‘‘ The First Countess of Wessex,” and other Tales. Crow 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. { New Edition, 
Now Ready, at all Libraries. 


A WARD IN CHANCERY. By Mrs. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo. 
‘** Essentially an ‘up-to-date’ novel, and the interest is well sustaine 
throughout."—Daily Telegraph. 
Now Ready, at all Libraries. 


SOME EVERY-DAY FOLKS. By Eben Puttvrorrs 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
** Certainly not an every-day novel. His pages are full of a genial humou 
and shrewd but kindly observation which recall Miss Mitford at her be 
amongst the village gossips." — The Atheneum. 


ALEXANDER 


**A novel which for quiet humour and graphic fidelity might be a Jan 
Austen, up to date, surpassing Crawford in close observation and néce repro 
duction," — Zhe World, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The World says:—‘' A singularly clever novel. The style is terse an 
vivid, and there is not a page without more than one notable ‘ good thing.’ ”" 


HORACE CHASE. By Constance Fentmore Woo.soy 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
IN THE MESHES. By FLorence Severne, Author 


‘** The Pillar House.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. [ZAis Day. 


PLATONICS: a Study. By Erne: M. Arnowp. Cloth 


1s. 6d, 


By Ame ta S. C. Younc (Pamela Sneyd) 


Second Edition. 
** I strongly recommend a little novelette by the sister of Mrs. Humphr 
Ward and niece of Matthew Arnold. A most suggestive story of singul 
promise.""— Truth. 


Lonpon: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45, ALBEMARLE STREET? 
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LADIES IN THE FIELD. Edited by th 


LApy GREVILLE. Articles on Sport by the Duchess of Newcastlq 
Diane Chasseresse, Mrs. Chaworth Musters, Miss Anstruther, Lad 
Greville, Mrs. Martelli, Lady Boynton, Mrs. Pennell, Miss Leal 
Mrs, Jenkins, and Miss Salaman, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“The book has our heartiest praise. No sportswoman should deny herself it 
perusal. . . . Written with a lively sense of the delights of the sport each is concerne 
with.”—BLack AND WHITE. 

** The several chapters are entrusted to skilful hands, and deal with sport as practis« 
by ladies in a very sensible and business-like fashion.”—Times. 

** It is to be hoped that ‘ Ladies in the Field’ will be well and widely read, and ths 
it will be an incentive to emulation." —NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

‘It is not often one comes across such a tempting book. . . . We cannot too strong 
recommend ‘ Ladies in the Field’ to our readers, and think that it is a book to be 
every sportswoman’s library table."—SportinG Lire. 


VARIA: the Smallest Church in Englan 


(Greenstead, Essex) — Benvenuto Cellini — Childhood's Drama - 
Samuel Pepys, &c. By?Joun Asnton, Author of ‘* Social Englan 
under the Regency.”” With numerous Illustrations, One vol., dem 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 





** An agreeable collection of strange histories and essays on little-known subjects, a! 
is just the book to take up at odd moments.”—Srt. James's Bupcer. 





NEW NOVEL BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 


BAPTIST LAKE. By Joun Davinson, Autho 


of “ Perfervid,” ‘‘ Fleet Street Eclogues,” &c. One vol., crown 8v« 
buckram, 3s. 6d. 
“ It abounds in marvellous descriptive passages, it pulsates with life and wit, and it 


undeniably clever."—GLascow HEera.p. 
“* A book to read.” —ATHEN auM. 


** Abounds with real, live folk ; people that act naturally and talk sense with clevea 


mess... . J A sane, bright and wholesome novel.” —BirminGHam Dairy GazerTe. 
“One of the best things in the book is the conception of ‘The Middle-Class Clu 
This is a really regal effort. . . . The book is full of good things,”—Srar. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. VERE CAMPBELL. 


THE SHIBBOLETH. By Mrs. Vere Cam: 


BELL, Author of ‘‘ Of This Death,” ‘‘ The Crime of Keziah Keene, 
&c. One vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
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